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We may not be able to win friends or to hold 
them, but every one of us ought to be able to bea 
friend unfailingly. Friendship consists in loving 
rather than in being loved, and the measure of our 
worth in friendship is in our faithfulness as friends. 


Making a show of knowledge does not show knowl- 
edge. The more a man knows, the less likely he is 
to claim or to think that he knows all that is to be 
known. And the less a man knows, the more likely 
he is to be satisfied with his knowledge, and to desire 
to make a display of it. ‘The less water there is in 
a bottle, the more noise it makes coming out.” And 
the less knowledge there is in a brain, the more fuss 
it makes coming into prominence before others. If 
a man is positive that he has nothing to learn on a 
subject under consideration, you may be positive that 
he has learned nothing on that subject that is at all 
satisfactory or complete. And if you give to others 


~ 
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the idea that you are not still a learner, you will give 
them also the idea that you are neither a scholar nor 
a competent authority. 


Indiscriminate generalizing is one of the ways of 
hurting and harming by a word. There was a time 
when certain philologists classified ‘a host of lan- 
guages as “ Turanian,” simply because those languages 
were without apparent affinities for other known 
classes, or for one another. The philological science 
of to-day rightly laughs at such a compost-heap. 
But there is Turanianism in us all. We have our 
heap-words, our ash-piles, into which we sweep many 
ideas, and lose them there. We both praise and con- 
demn to little purpose because we are so indiscrimi- 
nate. It is small satisfaction to a child to be care- 
lessly told that every bit of drawing, or writing, or 
sewing, or other such effort, is “very good.” It is 
certainly depressing to him to have all his misunder- 
stood actions grouped under the general adjective 
“naughty.” This is Turanianism in the home. 


The test of faith is when there seems cause for 
doubt. It is when a friend’s. course is different from 
what we should have supposed, or from what we 
hoped for, that our confidence in the friend asa 
friend ig brought to the proof. And the proof is to 
be looked for in our faith, not in the friend’s conduct. 
So of our faith in the Friend of friends,—it ought to 
stand all tests; but does it? 


“Tis easy when the sea’s at rest, 
And sunshine gilds the liquid plain, 
To say, ‘How could I be distress’d 
In storms, since God, my father, reigns?’ 
“ But when the sky puts terror on, 
And tempests howl, and billows rise, 
Our confidence—how quickly gone, 
Which seemed so strong in tranquil skies.” 


Yet faith is not faith when it fails in the hour of test- 
ing. A true friend trusts always. 


System in work has its perils as well as its advan- 
tages. Unless a man has a thorough mastery of the 
system on which he depends, and is fully conversant 
with all its details, it will not be an obedient servant 
tohim. Especially is there danger when a man who 
has become accustomed to one way of working, in- 
troduces a new system of arrangement into his plan 
of life-labor. An experiénsed literary worker was 
looking among the papers on his study table for a 
memorandum on a certain subject which he had laid 
there several days before. A friend who stood by 
suggested that he had a system of envelopes and 
serap-books, which guarded him against any such 
quandary as this concerning the whereabouts of a 
desired article. “ No, no!” said the old conservative, 
“my plan is better than yours. If you happen to 
have put a thing into the wrong place, or don’t re- 
member its precise classification, you can’t tell where 
it is, nor where to look for it. But I know that all 
my material is on this table somewhere, and all I’ve 
got to do is to tumble things over until I find it.” 
Many a man who could have put his hand on any 
book in his unsystematized library, before it was 
systematically classified, is all afloat as to this or that 











book when he wants it, because he is not quite sure 
as to its new classification. At the best, no system 
works itself, nor can it be depended on as a system 
unless it is thoroughly understood and is properly 
worked. Let no man deceive himself with the idea 
that he is no longer to be at a loss where any book 
or paper is to be found, because he has a new system 
of arrangement in his library, or study, or workroom, 





THE GOOD OF BEING GOOD. 


In one of his early stories, William Black repre- 
sents a sour-tempered Scotchman protesting against 
the idea that a sinner he has in mind should be 
allowed to escape the consequences of his acts. 
“What's the good of being good,” he asks, “ if things. 
are to turn out that way?” The Scotchman’s ques- 
tion has often been put. The Satan of the Book of 
Job implies it when he asks, “ Doth Job serve God 
for nought?” Jacob, at the outset of his spiritual 
life, suggests it in the terms of his covenant at Bethel. 
He bargains that, if God will take care of him, he 
will do certain specified things in return. The elder 
son in the parable looks in the same direction when 
he contrasts the kid he never got in payment for his 
virtues with the fatted calf béstowed upon his re- 
pentant brother. 

There is no doubt that this conception of the rela- 
tion of obedience to reward has its uses in the earlier 
stages of the spiritual life, whether of men or of races. 
The child may be brought to take its medicine or its 
exercise by the offer of some privilege or gift, before 
it is wise enough to appreciate that the happiness of 
health is the true reward. So in the spiritual life our 
first instinct is to look for some outside reward beyond 
the life itself, as its end and consummation. 

To this need, indeed, the Bible adapts itself very 
wisely. Its pictures of the life beyond death, for 
instance, with crowns of glory and golden harps, 
and the other details of the apocalyptic vision, ap- 
peal to the untrained perception of the beginner. 
But the Bible itself, as we come to read it in the 
light of a deeper experience, suggests grander mean- 
ings for these symbols, which are seen to corre- 
spond to spiritual blessings of vastly greater worth 
and beauty. In Macdonald’s happy phrase, God 
seems at times to offer us a sixpence, and we find it a 
shilling instead. But it is because the sixpence at- 
tracted us the more. The reward which seemed to 
lie outside the life drew us more than that embraced 
within its bounds. 

Jeremy Taylor reproduces from some Oriental 
mystic the story of the king who, when riding out to 
the chase, met a woman bearing a lighted torch and 
a pitcher of water. - He asked her what she was go- 
ing to do with them. “To burn up heaven and 
quench hell,” she said, “that men henceforth may 
hate sin and love God for himself alone.” There are 
people whose notions of heaven and of hell leave 
work for both her torch and her pitcher. As long as 
either is conceived of as something from without the 
| life-—something artificial and superinduced upon 

life,—we are lingering still among primary and in- 
adequate ideas of the truth. 

The truest conception of hell is that it is life pro- 

| longed in a condition of unmitigated selfishness, with 

each human atom flung into ceaseless and unmiti- 
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gated strife with all the rest, and each enduring the 
essential misery of the ceaseless fall in the black pit 
of atheistic despair. What the environment of such 
a life may be matters little. Were it transacted amid 
all the beauties and delights with which poets and 
painters have invested Paradise, its misery would be 
the same. The misery is within one, not without. 
Some one once, Bishop Whipple says, tried to pose a 
poor colored woman by asking her where they would 
get all the brimstone needed to keep up hell-fire for- 
ever. She replied: “ Dose sinners all takes dere own 
brimstone wid um.” 

As for the life of the redeemed, the Apostle John 
takes us as far, in a few words of his great Epistle, as 
in all the visions of the Revelation: “He that hath 
the Son ‘hath the life.” There can be nothing 
greater than to live in fellowship with God the 
Father and his Son Jesus Christ,—to be found 
with the only begotten Son in the bosom of the 
Father. To live that life is to have attained to the 
highest blessedness. This true, spiritual heaven is not 
a thing beyond death only. “He that hath the Son 
hath the life.” He is not waiting for eternal life 
to be reached after he dies. He does not, in the Stoic 
phrase which has slipped into our Christian speech, ex- 
pect to “go to heaven.” Itis not a Muslim paradise, 
to be earned by specific acts which sustain only a 
conventional or arbitrary relation to its own nature. 
It is the fruition of a life begun here,—the victory of 
a warfare going on now. 

For this life and for the next, therefore, the good 
of being good is just in being good. It is the good 
of spiritual health, in which every function of our 
spiritual nature has the tone of true vitality and 
energy. It is the joy of the widest usefulness, in 
which the energy of every function is directed to 
serving God in serving our fellows’ need. It is the 
life of serene communion with the Father of our 
spirits, in which we attain that rest for which we 
were created, but can find nowhere except in the em- 
brace of Him who made us. 

“Thou art the source and center of all minds, 

Their only point of rest, Eternal Word ! 

From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 

‘At random without honor, hope, or peace. 

From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavor, and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 

But, O thou bounteous Giver of all good, 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown. 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A reprint of a chapter, or of a few paragraphs, from 
a book or a pamphlet, in the department of Worth 
Repeating, is quite likely to call forth inquiries as to the 
publication quoted.. Thus the recent extract from Dr. 
‘Anna Robertson Brown’s “ What is Worth While” has 
elicited several inquiries concerning the address referred 
to. For example, a representative in Texas of the Alumne 
Association of a Southern female college writes : 

The article “ What to Let Go” is just the most practical 
thing of the kind I have ever met with. -Will you be kind 
enough to give me the address of the author of this contribu- 
tion? Itis taken from ‘‘ What is Worth While,” read before the 
Philadelphia Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumne 
by Anna Robertson Brown, Ph.D. I am exceedingly anxious 
to get the entire article. 

The address referred to is published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York, at thirty-five cents. It was 
noticed in The Sunday School Times for November 11, 
1898, under the head of Books and Writers. Dr. Brown’s 
address is 3603 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


There is a meaning and a suggestiveness in the silences 
of Scripture. The power of a unique inspiration is evi- 
denced as well in what is passed over without a word as 
in what is singled out for special mention. It is well 
for us that so much is omitted in the Bible record, while 
so much of more importance is distinctly stated. Yet 
our minds are prone to question concerning points about 
which we learn nothing from the sacred text. When we 
learn that all the world was peopled by the three sons of 





to be classed among the descendants of these sons 
severally. The tenth chapter of Genesis has something 
to say on this subject, but we long for more. A Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-school teacher voices the longing of a 
great many hearts when she asks which son of Noah was 
the father of those who peopled our American continent. 
Thus: 

I do not know whether I am “in order,” or not, but, in con- 
nection with hast Sunday’s lesson (Gen. 9 : 8-17), the question 
was brought up by one of the bright boys, “ From which one 
of Noah’s sons are the America Indians descended?” Not 
knowing the accepted theory of how the American Indians 
came to be here, I did not try to answer, although the auswer 
may be a simple one. Can The Sunday School Times answer? 
The question was not asked as a “ catch ” question. 

A great many theories as to the origin of the native 
American races have been propounded earlier and later. 
There were those who would findin our North American 
Indians the descendants of the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel, 
—who were never lost. In case there had been any such 
lost tribes, and they were found in the native North Amer- 
icans, they would be necessarily classed as descendants 
of Shem. Then again, there have been those who would 
find traces of Egyptian ancestry in the remains of 
the people of Central America, thereby making them 
children of Ham. Many think that upper North America 
was peopled from Eastern Asia by way of Behring’s Straits, 
or by Japan. Others, again, think that Africa and the 
Canary Islands had their part in peopling America. 
These theories would make Ham the ancestor of the 
American aborigines. Yet there are gaps in the records, 
both sacred and scientific, which The Sunday School Times 
cannot fill in, even though it would like to satisfy the 
cravings for knowledge of the “bright boys” ino the 
Pennsylvania Sunday-school. 


There is one danger which an editor is pretty sure to 
be exempt from. Our Lord said to his disciples “‘ Woe 
unto you, when ail men shall speak well of you! for in 
the same manner did their fathers to the false prophets.” 
If an editor were saying only those things which all his 
readers agreed to, it would be in itself evidence that he 
was not sufficiently in advance of them, and was not 
giving them truths which were unpalatable as truths. 
Yet the mere fact that an editor has readers who do not 
speak well of. him, is not in itself proof that he is dis- 
liked because of his fidelity to the truth. The question 


answers, at this season of the year, from various readers 
who tell the Editor of The Sunday School Times why 
they are no longer to be subscribers to his paper. A 
Louisiana superintendent, replying to the call for the re- 
newal of the subscription of his teachers, says explicitly: 

I beg to state that they will not renew. The direct reason is 
the unscriptural ground the paper took regarding woman 
speaking in ‘church in Notes on Open Letters last spring,— 
May, I think [May 13, 1893, also October 15,1887]. In their last 
number (50 of 1893), in the same column was asimilar mislead- 
ing article on another [phase of the] subject. The club rate is 
low, as you say, but they will not take it merely for cheapness. 

The simple question at issue was as to the meaning of 
Paul’s words concerning the place and work of women 
in the church of Christ, It was not a question as to the 
fulness of Paul’s inspiration, or as to his inerrancy in 
fact and in doctrine, but it was as to the principles Paul 
enunciated, and their practical application in given cir- 
cumstances. There was no suggestion of any other right 
teaching than the teachings of Scripture, but the rever- 
ent inquiry was, What are the teachings of the Scriptures 
on this point? In the old dispensation, Miriam and Deb- 
orah and Huldah were recognized as leaders of God’s 
people, and Anna was a notable prophetess in the temple 
courts at the time of the coming of Christ. Elizabeth 
and Mary spoke songs of praise for all generations. A 
prophecy of Joel was that the “ daughters” of the Lord’s 
people should prophesy under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, in the new dispensation. Philip the evangelist 
“had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy,” and 
Paul cautioned Christian women to have their heads 
covered when they prayed or prophesied in public. Paul 
had no words against such work of such women. He 
brought Priscilla with him to Ephesus, where she aided 
in training Apollos into better preaching power. He 
welcomed and was grateful for the work of those women 
who labored with him in the gogpel at Philippi. And it 
is certainly a fair inference from the spirit and teachings 
of Paul that he would rejoice in the efficient service and 
sound words of Christian women to-day in the Sunday- 
school and in the missionary field, This The Sunday 
School Times has said, and this it will continue to say, 
as its understanding of the spirit and the letter of Bible 





Noah and their descendants, we want to know who are 


Sunday School Times who think that Scriptural grounds 
are unscriptural, and therefore they do not speak well of 


those who stand on such ground. 





is, Why is he disliked? This question finds explicit | 
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WITHIN MY HEART. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANR. 





Within my heart there is a space 
Life has forever failed to fill, — 

An always dumb and lonely space, 
Too deep for grief, for joy too still. 


When days are soft (perchance in spring), 
And birds on bough make much ado, 
And hope’s abroad, some tearful thing 
Stirs me from heart-depths, through and through, 


Until it seems the brimful hour 

Must pour some overflow of grace, 
With gentle, satisfying power, 

Tato that parched and thirsting place. 


The little wayside flowers serene 
Seem with soft sympathy imbued, 

And reach to me from out the green 
As eouscious of my solitude. 


Till I to weep were fain, were fain, 
That these so small things understand 

What lies beyond my power to plain,— 
The need to fill my heart’s demand. 


When love eam: forth my days to greet 
With dower rich and favor fair, 

Methought my life was now complete, 
No unfulfilled wish lingered there. 


But nathless the first Autumn leaf 
Announced to me with lip of red, 

That still beyond my joy and grief 
Lay depths untouched, untenanted. 


O memoried years that flee so fast! 
O nights that take so slow a pace! 

Hold you some gift that will at last 
Suffice te fill that voided place? 


Or is it that, like to-a child 

Who hungers after home, my heart 
Can never fully be beguiled 

By earth frem fonder dreams to part, 


But ever on some soul-seen way 

Can glimpse a dear and distant strand, 
Whereto it turns and tends for aye 

Its Mother-country—Fatherland ? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE PRINCE OF BIBLE TRANSLATORS. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGRT, D.D. 


In the vast army of missionary laborers, Bible trans- 
lators occupy the foremost place; and in the first rank 
of Bible translators, and pre-eminent above them all, 
stands Dr. Van Dyck of Beyrout. America has the honor 
of having given birth to this distinguished servant of God. 

The great and crowning achievement of Dr. Van 
Dyck’s life has been the translation of the whole Bible 
into accurate and idiomatie Arabic. The version is the 
best that has ever been made. To this great result many 
circumstances bave contributed. Hebrew and Arabic 
both belong to the Semitic family of languages, and much 
of the dead Hebrew tongue is still vital in the living 
Arabic. The structure of words and forms of speech 
follow the same lines in both languages; and a thorough 
knowledge of the larger living tongue, which may almost 
be said to include the smaller, enables the translator to 
clothe the thoughts of the dead language in the breath- 
ing words of the living. 

The New Testament was written in Greek, which is 
not a Semitic tongue; but the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is to some extent Semiticized in form, and in sub- 
stance it is Semitic thought clothed in Greek. Dr. Van 
Dyck has lived and translated in the land where, the 
Bible was vernacular. 

The natural features of Bible lands are worked into 
the whole texture of the Bible. The inspired men who 
wrote the Bible at first, speaking as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, employed the common and familiar 
objects around them as signs and symbols by which to 
convey God’s message to men. God's thoughts are so 
conveyed through earthly symbols, that every expression 
in the Book has its roots somewhere in the Holy Land. 

As Dr. Van Dyck went up and down the land, he saw 
the language material used by prophets aud apostles 
when pictaring to men the most spiritual truths. He 
found the whole land a living commentary on the Book; 
and, as he went in and out among the people, on his 
errands of mercy, he heard suffering men and women 
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making known their wants, joys, and griefs in the forms 
that flowed from the tongue of patriarchs and prophets, 
and that make up the warp and woof of the Bible. 

Dr. Van Dyck reached the scene of his missionary 
labors, after a long voyage, in his twenty-second year. 
He had thus the great advantage of beginning the study of 
the Arabic language at a comparatively early age, while 
all the vocal organs were flexible. He was blessed with 
an ear quick to discriminate sounds, and an eye keen to 
mark forms. He came fresh to the language, and ac- 
quired it perfectly in an incredibly short time. 

His complete mastery of the language almost cost him 
his life. He used to live among the people of Lebanon, 
dressed like themselves. He assumed the native cos- 
tume, turban and all. In 1848 there was an outbreak 
of hostilities between the Druzes and the Maronites. Dr. 
Van Dyck had been attending to the wounded on both 
sides, and, on his way home, a party of Druzes met him. 
They refused to let him pass, and, when he told them he 
was an American, they declared that no foreigner ever 
spoke their language as he spoke it; but just when they 
were about to proceed to extremities,—and they would 
have undoubtedly cut his throat,—one of their party 
arrived on the scene, and declared that he had seen the 
doctor bandaging the wounds of a Druze only a ghort 
time before. The suspect immediately became a hero in 
the eyes of the chivalrous, Druzes, who sent him home 
safely. His perfect command of Arabic got him into 
other scrapes of a like kind, but none so serious, 

This great linguist and translator was born August 13, 
1818, at Kinderhook, a small town in the State of New 
York, a few miles from the east bank of the Hudson 
River. The late Mr. Spurgeon, prince of preachers, was 
of Dutch extraction. Both father and mother of our 
prince of translators were Dutch. Most of the inhab- 
itants of Kinderhook were Dutch, and spoke Dutch; and 
Dutch was the first language with which young Van 
Dyck became familiar, for it was more commonly spoken 
in his home and native town than English. 

There was an excellent academy at Kinderhook. It 
was then a school of considerable reputation, and there 
the boy received his early education. From the Kinder- 
hook Academy he proceeded to Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, where he took the degree of M.D. 

He belonged to the Dutch Reformed Church, and he 
early felt a call to the mission field. On leaving college, 
being then only a little over twenty years of age, he 
offered himself to the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and was accepted. 

Dr. Van Dyck landed in Syria in the early months of 
1840. There were then several versions of the Arabic 
scriptures of varying excellence in existence, but each 
had serious defects, and none were up to the require- 
ments of the new and vigorous mission. 

There are no very early manuscripts of the Arabic 
scriptures, but it is said that a version was made by 
Warka, the son of Naufel, during the life of Muhammed. 
Through this translation Muhammed is believed to have 
acquired the fragmentary scraps of information regard- 
ing the scriptures which are scattered through the Koran. 

Towards the middle of the eighth century a version 
was made by John, Bishop of Seville, from the Vulgate 
of Jerome; and other versions were made under the 
patriarchates of Antioch and Alexandria. 

Sergius Risius, the Maronite bishop of Damascus, 
translated the Bible early in the seventeenth century, 
and the version'was published in three volumes between 
the years 1638 and 1646. 

Sabat, a converted Muhammedan, translated the New 
Testament under the guidance of Henry Martyn, but it 
was found to be too Muhammedan. Saadias, a Jewish 
teacher of Babylon, and other translators, produced the 
incorrect version that found its way into the Paris and 
Walton Polyglots. The version was subsequently pub- 
lished in Newcastle, in 1811, by the Bishop of Durham, 
under the care of Professor Carlyle. 

The Newcastle edition, like all its predecessors, proved 
to be unsatis‘actory, and a new and combined effort was 
made to produce a better version, complete and uniform. 
Faris, an Arabic scholar, was employed for this purpose. 
He translated from the Authorized Version, and Pro- 
fessor Lee followed close on his heels, and revised from 
the originals. Other Orienta! scholars assisted in the 
revision, and, on the death of Professor Lee, Professor 
Jarrett took his place. The work was completed in 1856. 

While this work was in progress, a version was begun 
at Beyrout by Dr. Eli Smith, destined to supersede all 
others. He devoted much of his time to the formation 
of an eclectic text from which to translate. He selected 

‘the readings that pleased him best, from all versions, and 


On the death of Dr. Eli Smith, the work passed into | 
the hands of Dr. Van Dyck. He returned at once to 

the Textus Receptus, so that the work of his predecessor 

was not of much use to him. 

On December 26, 1858, a letter was written to the 

British and Foreign Bible Society, stating that Dr. Van 

Dyck was busily engaged on the new version, and that 

the New Testament would be finished in two years. On 

September 15, 1864, Dr. Van Dyck himself reported the 

translation of the Bible complete. 

This work was initiated by the American Bible Society, 

but from the first the translator was in correspondence 

with,the British and Foreign, which was permitted to 

share in the work. The two societies co-operated in the 

most friendly spirit, the American Bible Society present- 

ing the British and Foreign with a set of plates of the 

unvoweled Bible, and receiving in turn from the older 

society duplicate plates of the voweled Bible. 

The laborious work of editing the new Bible in its 

various editions was undertaken by the translator. He 

returned to America for that purpose, and spent two 

years in New York in superintending the preparation of 
electrotype plates for two octavo editions, one voweled 
and one plain. 

While engaged in editing the Bible, Dr. Van Dyck 
acted as professor of Hebrew in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, where he was offered the permanent professorship ; 
but he returned to his mission work, and became a p:»- 
fessor in the Syrian Protestant College, founded at Bey- 
rout at that time. In this new college he taught astron- 
omy, chemistry, and the theory and practice of medicine, 
and, in addition, visited the hospital twice a week. 

He often preached in English and Arabic, and in addi- 
tion to mission work he had considerable practice as a 
physician ; but the great and crowning work of his ripe 
scholarship was his version of the Arabic Bible. 

Dr. Van Dyck, in carrying out his important work, 
took full advantage of the labor of his predecessors, and 
he consulted Arabic scholars, both native and foreign, 
and collated their criticism ; but the great Arabic Bible, 
which has rendered all further translation of the Scrip- 
tures into Arabic superfluous, is an abiding monument 
of his scholarship and industry alone. 

The Van Dyck Bible carries God’s message to the 
Arab race, and all who are able to read the Koran can 
read it easily. When Henry Martyn began his version 
of the New Testament, by the help of Sabiat, he said: 
“We will begin to preach to Arabia, Syria, Persia, Tar- 
tary, part of India and China, half of Africa, all the 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean and Turkey, and one 
tongue shall suffice for them all.” Arabic is spoken over 
a vast area. 

It is pleasant to know that Dr. Van Dyck is still at 
Beyrout, engaged in his beneficent work ; and though 
he has passed the limit of threescore years and ten, he 
is still young in heart afd fresh in thought. 

London, England. 


THE SITE OF MT. MORIAH. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Abraham had remained with his flock and herds in 
wide pasture land, which stretches many miles uninter- 
ruptedly from Beersheba, where the wells which he sunk 
still remain in use by the Arab shepherds. He had evi- 
dently intended to make this his permanent residence, if 
we may so speak of tent life, though a pilgrim and 
stranger; for he planted a terebinth tree (incorrectly trans- 
lated “a grove” in 
the Authorized Ver- 
sion), probably as a 
symbol of the peace 
and security which 
he anticipated after 
the treaty which he 
made with Abime- 
lech, king of the 
Philistines, as well 
as a sign to his suc- 
cessors that he 
claimed proprietor- 
ship of the wells. 

[Nore.—The He- 
brew words ¢/, 2/ah, 
allah, allin, are” all 
translated “oak” in 
our English Ver- 
sion. But the Hebrews use these words for various 
strong trees, especially for oaks and terebinths. While 





Terebinth (Pistacia terebinthus). 





did not follow any one in particular, 


im ancient times the terebinth was frequently found in 


groups in Palestine, to-day it is mostly met only singly 
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in valleys, or on the slopes of mountains, Its fruit (as 
seen from the accompanying picture) is a little oval nut, 
with a green, eatable kernel, and always found in bunches, 
The ancient Persians, using these nuts as a common article 
of food, were therefore called “‘ the terebinth-eating Per- 
sians.” Of the oak-tree, principally the evergreen holm, 
or holly, oak ( Quercus ilex) and the species known botani- 
cally as Quercus Aegilops grow in Palestine to-day. To the 
former species belongs the famous oak of Abraham, near 
Hebron ; the latter species forms the forest of Mt. Tabor, 
and occurs in large numbers in Bashan to-day. Compare 
Isaiah 2: 18; Ezekiel 27 : 6.—Tne Epiror. | 

He had remained here some time, when he received a 
call from God to go with his son into the land of Moriah, 
and there offer him as a sacrifice on a mountain which 
should be pointed out to him.. Abraham would feel no 
surprise at such a command, for, in ancient as in modern 
times, among Orientals there was an instinctive preference 
for performing solemn rites on hill-tops or conspicuous 
eminences, and especially if connected with any historic 
event. As to the locality of this mount in the land of 
Moriah, Jewish tradition is consentient in identifying 
it with the Mt. Moriah on which Solomon afterwards 
erected his temple. The natural appropriateness of thig 
selection of the place. where the Saviour of mankind 
accomplished his great sacrifice for the typical teaching 
of the atonement is at once apparent. 





Oak (Quercus Aegilops). 


But another view has obtained much currency, through 
the adoption, by several modern writers, of the rival 
Samaritan tradition, which claims Gerizim as the scene 
of this mysterious transaction. It would appear from 
the narrative that Abraham was not familiar with the 
district, which is very natural; for the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem was one most unsuited for the 
pasturing of the vast herds and flocks which constituted 
the patriarch’s wealth. A mass of small hills, with nar- 
row, deep, intersecting valleys, would render the keeping 
of the flocks together a difficult, if not impossible, task, 
especially when covered, as they then must have been, 
with trees and brushwood. 

I myself attach but little weight to the Samaritan tra- 
dition. It is worthless, because the Samaritans have 
very naturally taken care to appropriate to themselves 
and their holy places as many of the patriarchal sites as 
possible, and the bitter rivalry between the claims of 
Jerusalem and Gerizim would induce them eagerly to 
seize any ground for honoring Joseph above Judah, 
Moreover, it would be impossible for any one, traveling 
as the patriarch did with an ass, or on foot, to reach 
Gerizim on the third day. Traders and baggage-mules, 
even now, occupy at least five days in the journey. It 
is a twelve hour’s ride from Beersheba to Hebron, and a 
day’s journey thence to Jerusalem. Now, we are told, 
that on the third day Abraham saw the place afar off, 
which would be, on ascending the hill, on the road from 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem. 

Though, we are told, it was “afar off,” yet it was not 
so far but that Abraham should leave his young men, 
fully anticipating being able to return to them before 
sunset. Thus all the conditions of the narrative are 
satisfied by the temple site, from which it is a two days’ 
journey to Gerizim. The other route from Beersheba to 
Gerizim, by the plain of Sharon, would, owing to the 
marshes, be scarcely practicable for an ass. By no route 
could he have been within access of Gerizim on the 
third day. Let us then be content that the offering of 
the type was on the same place as the offering of the 
antitype,—the great oblation for the sins of the whole 
world. 





The substitute provided was the ram, caught in a 
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thicket by the horns, The sheep of western lands has 
horns much inferior 
to those of the Syri- 
vie an ram. They are 
remarkably twisted 
and curved, after the 
fashion of the black- 
faced Highland 
sheep, but toa much 
greater degree. I 
have known, to my 
cost, one of them get 
his horns entangled 
in my tent-cords, and any one who has seen an old Syrian 
ram will understand how easily he might be caught by 
the horns, and, while the flock passed on, be left to strug- 
gle in vain. 


The College, Durham, England. 


Syrian ram (Ovis platyura), 





BEAUTY OUT OF CATASTROPHE. 
BY JULIA ROBERTSON. 


“ Which removeth the mountains, and they know not; which 
Overturneth them in his anger” (Job 9 : 5). 


, As I sit on the grassy terrace in front of the old 
church of Alleghe, in the Italian Tyrol, and gaze 
over the lovely smiling lake which stretches away on 
either hand, reflecting as in a mirror the great Dol- 
-omite mountain peaks and their fir-clad slopes, its 
green waters seem to become transparent; and far 
below, on its undulating bed and steep sides, I see 
flowery meadows and waving pine-woods, ripening corn 
and well-filled barns, and Gothic churches and wooden- 
roofed villages. 

One village stands by yonder green slope; another, 
under that overhanging rock; a third is half hidden by 
a tall pine-wood; a fourth creeps up tbe stony bank of 
that torrent; and a fifth lies a hundred feet beneath the 
spot where I am sitting; whilst away down the valley I 
see, but more confusedly, three. other hamlets on the 
river’s brink, with their forges and saw-mills busily at 
work. But, as I look, all becomes dim and fades away ; 
and once more I see only the glassy surface of the 
athiling lake. 

’ But this was not a mere dream. Below the waters of 
the lake lie all I had seen in imagination; for this was 
the scene of one of the most tremendous catastrophes 
recorded in Alpine history, and one which happened so 
recently as for one to be able to hear it recounted by 
men who had heard it described by eye-witnesses, 
Moreover; through the: limpid water are still to be seen 
the roofless walls of the houses of some of the villages, 
or the stairs, and even in some cases the very shelves 
against the walls. We were anxious to see this for our- 
selves; so one evening, in answer to the invitation of a 
gaily-dressed peasant-girl, we got into her boat,—or 
“gondola,” as it is called here, the only nautical knowl- 
edge possessed having been obtained from Venice,—and 
let her row us across the lake; for in these mountains, 
as in so many parts of Italy, the men emigrate, leaving 
the women to do the work at home. Our pretty gon- 
dolier took us towards a green slope at the north end of 
the lake, where lies submerged the village of Soracorde- 
vole; and we could clearly see the white ruined houses 
beneath our boat. Putting her oar against one of the 
walls, she stayed the boat, as by an anchor, whilst we 
peered down into the desolate, mud-filled rooms. Then, 
turning along the western shore, she rowed us right over 
a wide-spreading and thickly set forest of pines, many of 
the taller trees standing like bare poles, worn and 
water-beaten, a foot above the water. Our gondolier 
rowed us carefully, lest we should inadvertently run 
aground on a tree-top. It was a curious sensation to be 
thus floating above houses and trees, as we all do so fre- 
quently in dreams, with the difference only that the 
medium was water instead of air, and it was not a dream, 
but a reality. 

A bundred and twenty years ago no lake existed. 
Alleghe stood on a spur of Monte Caldaio, and from the 
green terrace of the little church the hill sloped down 
sharply to the rocky bed of the Cordevole River, three 
hundred feet below. Farther down, on the opposite side, 
rose a great mountain called ‘“‘ Piz” from its lofty Dolo- 
mite peak, which shone white in the sun above the zone 
of dark pine-tree woods which clothed its lower slopes. 

. This valley of the Cordevole was full of life and activity. 

The district of Alleghe was famous for its meta! work, 
made from the iron extracted from the mines of Agordo, 
& little lower down the valley. The wood trade, too, was 





large, so that forge and saw-mil] were never idle. All 
the first week of January, 1771, the woods of Monte Piz 
had been alive with men; for they were anxious to profit 
by the ice and snow which made an easy path for the 
great tree-trunks down mountain side and rocky river. 
But when Saturday evening came work was stopped, and 
the men all dispersed, returning to their several homes 
for the “ Festa” (Sunday), instead of sleeping, as they 
usually did during the week, in the woods. All was 
still, when at midnight a mighty roar as of an earth- 
quake startled the inhabitants of the mountains and 
valleys far and wide; and when day dawned, they saw 
with horror-stricken eyes that the whole side and peak 
of the great Monte Piz had fallen bodily into the gorge 
below, burying all beneath it,—three hamlets, with ‘their 
unfortunate inmates, forges, saw-mills, river, and the 
whole gorge itself,—throwing its torrent of rock high up 
upon the flanks of the opposite mountains, and thus 
making an impenetrable wall three hundred feet high 
across the valley. 

Nor did the disaster end here; for, as the Cordevole 
and its tributary torrents poured down from the valleys 
above, the water, unable to escape, rose against the bar- 
rier, spreading backward, and swallowing up, slowly and 
surely, everything in its course. Three villages had 
been crushed under the fallen rocks, and now five others 
were, one by one, invaded by the encroaching waters; 
and the poor peasants, carrying with them what was por- 
table.of their household goods, had to take refuge up the 
hills, from whence they watched their homes and their 
fields disappear forever in the destroying flood. . For 
three dreadful months the waters rose, till, having reached 
the top of the great barrier of rock, they made their 
way down the other side, in picturesque cascades, to the 
old level of the river. 

Thus was formed the lovely lake of Alleghe, at which, 
however, with all its superb beauty, reflecting as it does 
the dark pine-woods and the wondrous Dolomite pin- 
nacles of Monte Civetta, one cannot look without think- 
ing with a feeling of sadness and weirdness of the five 
villages still standing, ghostly and tenantless, beneath 
its smooth green waters. 


Venice, Italy. 





HOW. TO SECURE ATTENTION, 


BY THE REV. E. M, FERGUSSON. 


The securing of attention is the first chapter in the 
teaching art. We may be complete masters of our sub- 
ject, and have the ability to present it lucidly and con- 
vincingly ; but if our classes are not interested in what 
we say, and consequently do not pay attention, we do 
not teach. 

We all know by experience how difficult a thing it is 
to secure the undivided attention of a class, Most of us 
are willing to confess that we often fail in this respect. 
I have seen some teachers that fail almost entirely, and 
do not seem to realize how far they are from even be- 
ginning to do their proper work. But sometimes the 
teacher is not responsible for his scholars’ failure to 
attend. The seats may be so arranged that it is impos- 
sible for him to hold the whole class within the range of 
his voice and eye, or so uncomfortable that even a 
trained adult could not long occupy the same position 
upon them. The air may be so foul as to make restless- 
ness a foregone conclusion. 

Frequently, too, the superintendent, by delaying the 
opening of the session, and by permitting the attentive 
power of the children to be tired out by waits and long 
prayers and hymns that they cannot sing, gives the class 
to the teacher with mind and body both unfitted for a 
half-hour of active class work; and to make the lesson 
interesting to such a class is like leading a forlorn hope 
in battle, Peculiarly is this true of the primary class. 
The idea that it is necessary for the primary class to 
join in the opening exercises of the main school fre- 
quently results in the little ones being left to themselves 
during twenty minutes that are utterly unidteresting to 
them, and in which they have almost no part whatever. 
At the end of that time, when the doors are finally closed, 
and the teacher begins work that is intelligible to the 
children, she finds them in a state of restlessness that is 
almost impossible to overcome. Many of the foremost 
primary teachers therefore now earnestly advocate sepa- 
rate opening exercises for the primary class, and join 
in the exercises of the main school only on special 
occasions. 

But even with all these causes of inattention removed, 
and a clear, uninterrupted balf-bour’s opportunity for 
teaching, not all teachers succeed ia holding the atten- 





tion of their classes. The irrepressible ‘small boy gets 
the better of us, and the heedless girl refuses to take an 
interest in what to us seems so interesting and plain, 
And yet it is not true that these discouraging scholars 
have no power of giving attention to anything. Let me’ 
relate a little incident in my own experience as proof 
and illustration of this. ‘ 

One Saturday. afternoon last summer, while I was 
waiting at a junction for my train, I sauntered through 
the village, and came to a large field, where the whole 
town had gatliered to watch a baseball match. When I 
arrived, the home nine was just finishing its fifth inning, 
and the score was close, It was a good game, and I 
found myself watching with interest. But what. at- 
tracted my attention most was a row of small boys who 
were decorating the fence along the road. I recognized 
at once in them the Sunday-school terrors that give rise 
to so many posing questions at conventions. They were 
just the boys, teacher, whom you confess yourself unable 
to interest, and on whose account you are half deter- 
mined to resign. But there was.no trouble about their 
attention now. With open mouths, and hands on their 
knees, they watched with eagle eye every play on the 
field, followed each ball as it shot from the pitcher's 
hand or soared from the bat, yelled in ecstasy at every 
brilliant play, and could have given, at the supper-table, 
I feel sure, a minute account of the entire game, from 
start to finish. Now, without raising the question of 
the good and evil in baseball avd other outdoor con- 
tests, it is surely fair to ask the question, How does: it 
come to. pase that those players so signally succeed; 
where we teachers, with a far worthier purpose, so sig- 
nally fail? 

In analyzing this: question I notice, in the first place, 
that nearly everything that transpired on that field ap- 
pealed to the sight of the boys, rather than to their hear- 
ing. It was not a lecture on baseball, it was an exhibi- 
tion. Every experienced teacher knows well that children 
receive far more through thesense of sight than through 
all othersenses put together. Ifwe would emulate the play- 
ers, then, why do we not teach the children more by sight, 
and less by hearing? Object-teaching is not so difficult 
or abstruse a work as some of us believe. Any teacher 
can bring an object to school, and use it to focus the 
attention of the class; or can, with a pencil and bit of 
paper,do much excellent blackboard work. No lesson 
is so theoretical that some part of it cannot be reduced 
to pictorial form. And even more important than actual 
drawing, is the ability to descfibe pictorially. Play 
upon the imagination of the class, Dramatize the 
lesson, and make the scholars actually see the events 
occurring before them. Such an appeal to the mental 
sight will never fail to elicit the attention of even the 
dullest and most heedless minds, and the art is not diffi- 
cult to acquire. 

Another quality of the baseball players, which I 
regret to say all Sunday-schoo] teachers do not always 
exhibit, was skill. The nines were playing a first-rate 
game, and the boys could see it. They were acute critics, 
those little fellows, and if the playing had been weak 
they would soon have become disgusted, and one by one 
have left the field. When you failed to hold the atten- 
tion of your class, teacher, are you sure your work was 
worthy of a bright boy’s attention? Was your lesson 
so completely in your mind that you could teach it with- 
out referring to the book? Were you prepared with a 
line of questioning, designed to lead up ‘to the main ap- 
plication? Were your nerves in such a state that a 
slight disturbance in the class was not sufficient to dis- 
concert you? A teacher who cultivates teaching skill, 
will be attended to for the admiration and respect which 
his work inspires. ; 

The third quality of the players’ work, and one which 
the teacher can easily make use of, was the element of 
surprise. None of those boys knew, as the: pitcher 
delivered each ball, whether it might not bring the great 
hit of the afternoon ; and so every ball was watched 
with closest care. No one could tell whether that man 
on first base might not make the winning run of the 
match. Had the exact issue of the game been a foregone 
conclusion, who can suppose that the boys would have 
watched it through? 

I know some teachers who begin their work in a way 
to convince their scholars that nothing new or striking 
may be expected to-day. Others are ¢ontinually bring- 
ing out new and fresh points, producing objects or pic- 
tures at the moment when attention begins to “Lag, 
turning a general point unexpectedly into a close per- 
sonal application, and preparing surprises of all 
kinds. Each member of such « class will watch and 
listen with an iaterest born of curiosity. Lt is not pleasant 2 
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to have to look up and say hurriedly, “ What are they 
laughing at?” as we older folks well know. 

But, after all, the most cogent appeal which the players 
make for the attention of those boys is the appeal of 
sympathy. The boys are baseball players too. Every 
little fellow on that fence aspires to be a crack fielder 
and batsman one day, and is a member of the school- 
house nine. They are watching for points. The boy on 
the end is studying the pitcher, and, if you pass the 
schoolhouse at recess next week, you will see a reproduc- 
tion in miniature of that pitcher’s lordly air, as he 
fingers the ball that is so soon to fly in some mysterious 
curve from his arm of steel. The actual play-life of the 
boys is being appealed to, and that is why they watch so 
closely. But how often is it true that our teaching is 
calculated either for ourselves and our own spiritual 
needs, or, like the old-fashioned woodcuts and chromos 
of children at which we now smile, is based upon some 
artificial conception of childhood far removed from the 
every-day reality. 

Says Freebel, that modern apostle of the truest educa- 
tion, “‘ Come, let us live with our children.” Said a 
greater than Freebel, “‘ He that receiveth one such little 
child in my name, receiveth me.” If we will study the 
children whom God has given us to teach, and with sym- 
pathetic self-denial will renounce our own ambitions and 
interests, and look upon life as they see it; if we will 
endure their temptations, carry their burdens, throb with 
their ambitions, taste their joys,—then will our teaching 
actually fill the needs of their little hearts, and they 
will attend upon our words because we have something 
to give that they feel they cannot afford to lose. And if 
we can interpret their deepest needs, we shall find that 
the gospel of Christ, in its simplicity and adaptation, 
will satisfy those needs, as it satisfies the need of every 
longing soul in every age and time. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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A WEEK IN PARADISE. 


BY F. B, STANFORD. 


It wag a week that will always be a pleasant recollec- 
tion. And it was one of the pleasures which happens 
before anybody knows it has happened. No one ex- 
pected it, or made any special preparation for a good 
time. Eve Kemble, a little country girl living in a 
small village, and her cousin, Dora Richards, another 
country girl, went to New York to visit their Aunt Cor- 
delia. That was in June,—the week of Paradise fol- 
lowed in July,—and one hot afternoon, when the big 
city was simmering under a cloudless sky, they were out, 
in charge of their aunt’s servant, seeing the sights. The 
servant was a Swedish girl, who had several relatives 
living in one of the crowded parts of the town. Among 
other places, she showed the girls a neighborhood on the 
east side where the poor live and work. 

** What a horrid place!” said Eve, looking up at the 
open windows of a factory, where girls were making arti- 
ficial flowers. ‘‘ How hot and stifling the air must be in 
there!” 

“T should think those girls would rather live in the 
country,” said Dora, “I should be sick if I had to stay 
a day where it’s so warm and noisy.” 

The Swedish girl had left them a few moments on the 
sidewalk while she searched for one of her friends. 
They passed the time looking about. All the houses, 
they noticed, had iron ladders extending from one story 
to another, for the people to escape on whenever the 
buildings caught fire. Many of these were cluttered 
with washed clothing drying in the sun. Here and 
there untidy women or unwashed children “lolled out of 
the windows, on the alert for a breath of fresh air. There 
were people, people everywhere; and in the middle of 
the unkept street men were selling stale vegetables out 
of carts which lame horses dragged over broken cobble- 
stones, while their owners shouted for customers. Babies 
and little children were numerous on the curb, the side- 
walk, and in all the doorways. 

“I wish,” Eve said impulsively, “ we could show those 
girls at work in that factory the place we live in.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be fun!” exclaimed Dora. “ Perhaps 
none of them ever saw a village like Lakeside.” 

Eve was a year older than Dora, and what she liked 
Dora liked. When they were back again in the coun- 
try, Eve thought of something that any girl might think 





body to say they would like to see two of those poor 
girls in Lakeside. It was all arranged in less time than 
a week. Her mother and Dora’s consented to try the 
experiment; the pastor, the schoolmaster, the doctor, 
the druggist, and almost every one Eve asked, gave a 
little towards paying their railway fares ; and Aunt Cor- 
delia went to the flower manufactory to select the girls. 

One afternoon, not more than a dozen days after Eve 
and Dora left New York, they waited at the railway 
station, a mile away from the village, for the arrival of 
Becky Tucker and Maggy Burk the two girls Aunt Cor- 
delia was sending them. 

“Now then,” said Daddy Jones, the stage-driver,— 
“now then, I s’pose you’ll know them little city gals 
when you see them?” 

*“No, Mr. Jones, we have never seen them,” Eve an- 
swered. That was what made her nervous, 

“Wal, wal, we'll: gather them in, I guess,” he said, 
encouragingly. ‘I shall take you all over to the vil- 
lage, and it sha’n’t cost you a cent,—not a cent.” 

The train came, and with it the usual excitement. 
Among the passengers were two young girls who fre- 
vealed by their appearance that they were Becky and 
Maggy. They were pale, sickly-looking girls, shabbily 
dressed ; but their cheap dresses and hats made some 
pretense to follow the city fashion. Standing on the 
platform, a little confused by new surroundings, they 
stared around for those they expected to meet them. 

“Them’s the gals, sure’s you’re alive!” said Daddy 
Jones, bolting straight for them. 

“We are very glad you have come,” Eve said, push- 
ing forward, and taking them both by the hand. 

“Yes,” continued Dora, “ we would have been awfully 
disappointed if you hadn’t come.” 

“TI guess we're glad we have,—ain’t we, Maggy?” 
Becky replied, looking at the open country curiously. 
“T ain’t never been away from the city before in all my 
life.” 

Maggy giggled nervously. 
she said. 

Daddy Jones hurried them all into his old carry-all, 
and rattled off towards the village. Eve and Dora ex- 
changed a look which let each other know that both 
were a trifle astonished by the manner and grammar of 
their guests. 

** What's that we smell in the air?” asked Maggy. 

“It is the new-mown hay,” Eve answered. “‘ And 
you cfn smell the scent of the wild roses at the side of 
the road.” 

“Roses!” Maggy exclaimed. ‘Becky and me just 
hate the sight of them. Wework making them all day, 
and ”— 

“O Maggy!” said Becky, interrupting, ‘‘ look at the 
two cows pulling the load of hay like horses!” 

“Those are not cows,” Dora explained; “they are 
oxen.” 

Eve’s first thoughts were not in favor of either of 
these girls. She decided, though, that she and Dora 
must make the best of a bad bargain, and exist somehow 
during the week they had arranged to keep them. But 
her mother concluded the first night, after Becky and 
Maggy had gone to bed, that they were not very bad 
girls. They used slang, and were ignorant, because they 
came from common and ignorant people. These were 
faults which might be remedied. And the next day it 
made everybody glad to witness the delight they showed 
in having a holiday from toil, Everything surprised 
and pleased them. They were happy strolling in the 
fields, breathing pure air, with plenty of room to move 
around without crowding any one. Eve and Dora 
took them to Meadow Brook, where they passed the 
whole afternoon rowing up and down stream in a skiff. 
The sickly faces of the giris showed the effects of out- 
door exercise and the sunlight in the course of two or 
three days. 

“What would the girls in the factory say, Maggy, if 
they saw us now?” Becky asked, swinging in a ham- 
mock under two large apple-trees. 

“Every one of them would want to be here,” Maggy 
replied. “I wish we was never going back.” 

That night—it was now the middle of the week—Eve, 
Dora, and their two guests, sat in an arbor in the garden, 
for the night was warm and starlight, and by and by 
Becky began to think about home again. 

“ It’s eight o’clock,—ain’t it?” she asked. “Away off 
there in the city my mother is just getting home from 
her work, and she and father are taking a snack of sup- 
per. I’d have to go out for beer if I was there.” 

“TI can hear Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Mulligan quar- 
reling,” said Maggy, turning her thoughts towards home 


“It’s a regular picnic,” 





. Of, perhaps; butshe surprised Dora. She wanted every- 
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“There are the Murphy boys, too,”’ Becky continued, 

“ making a riot on the sidewalk by this time.” 

“‘ And the hand-organ is playing for all it’s worth,” put 

in Maggy. 

“Yes, and the babies all along the block are crying,” 

Becky added, giving her imagination free scope. 

“If we were there,” Maggy explained, “ we'd go up 

on the roof to get a chance to breathe.” 

“ On the roof?” Dora inquired. 

“We sleep on the roof some nights when it’s very 

hot,” said Becky. “There are seven of us in three 

rooms when we all stay in.” 

“Not counting Tommy, the cat,” added Maggy, 

Jaughing. 

Eve listened, and wondered how these poor girls could 

be even as good girls as they were with such a home, 

She compared their life with hers and Dora’s, 

But the event which made the visit of these girls from 

the city memorable, was an excursion across the lake the 

last day before they went home. It was not held in 

mind because anything startling happened, but because 

it was the most enjoyable day to them they had ever 

lived, Eve planned it, Dora got her big brother Ralph 
to give his services, and at least a half-dozen others con- 
tributed one thing or another, At ten o’clock in the 
forenoon they all sailed away in a small steam-launch 
managed by Ralph for Gum Tree Island. The sunbeams 
sparkled in a wide swath across the lake. There was 
just enough breeze to fan the water into miniature waves, 
The clear fresh air gave life to everything. 

“‘T never dreamed there could be such a place as this 
in all the world,” said Becky. 

“ Nobody ever told us about it,” Maggy said, looking 
at Eve and Dora. “ We might have stayed where we 
was till the sky fell on us if you hadn’t come along.” 

**Dora and I are very glad we found you,” Eve an- 
swered heartily. 

“Oh, are you?” Becky asked quickly. “ I’d rather 
you would like us than all the girls I know.” 

“So’d 1,” said Maggy. ‘‘ Them girls we’ve known all 
our lives ain’t like you.” 

As soon as they reached the island, Ralph put up 
swings under the trees, and then built a long table un- 
der the shade of two large maples. Before noon two 
boat-loads of girls came over from the village,—friends 
of Eve and Dora,—and they all went to work to make 
a picnic dinner in the woods of the island. Way offon 
the mainland the merry company could be heard sing- 
ing from time to time. Daddy Jones watched them an 
hour or more through a large spygiass. When they 
were seen returning across the water at sunset, many of 
the village people went to the wharf to meet them. The 
steam-launch and two small barges appeared a short dis- 
tance away like floating greenhouses, for they had been 
decorated by the girls with maple leaves and lilacs, which 
grew on the island in profuse luxuriance, 

“ We've had a fine time!” a bevy of the girls shouted, 

“The best time we ever had in our lives!” Becky 
called out from the bow of the launch where she stood, 
her face flushed, and her long black hair blowing freein 
the wind. 

“Seems to me them two city gals don’t look so puny 
as they did a week ago,” Daddy Jones remarked to every- 
body in general. 

They had had a pleasant day, but Becky and Maggy 
were tired, and bedtime did not come too early. The 
next morning it would be necessary to be ready at an 
early hour to return to the city. Both hesitated before 
saying good-night, 

“Since we came here ig has been just like a week in 
Paradise,” Becky declared finally. 

“You’re not going to forget us when we’re gone, I 
hope?’”’? Maggy inquired anxiously, 

Eve and Dora promised not to forget them, to write 
letters to them occasionally, to wish that they might 
come to Lakeside again. Then Eve went to bed, and had 
adream. It seemed to her that suddenly she found her- 
self standing in the midst of the village common, and 
there were crowds and crowds of those poor girls from 
the city coming to the village from the railway station, 
There were more girls than she could count, Daddy 
Jones’s old carry-all was crammed, and so were many 
big wagons, hay-racks, and carts, that formed a long ling 
on the road. Nota single poor girl had been left in the 
city, somebody declared. Every girl’s mother in Lake- 
side had sent for one to come to the village for a week. 
The crowd was the happiest crowd of girls she had ever 
seen, and their laughter awoke her. Eve lay awake, 
looking out at the stars, and wondering if some such 





also, “ They always begin as soon aa it grows dark.” 


event really could not happen. 
Lewiston, Me, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1894.) 


1. January 7.—The First Adam... + spaconenbbervdbora Gen, 1: 26-81; 2:18 
2. January 14.—Adam’s Sin and God's Grace 
8. January 21.—Cain and Abel 
4 January 28.—God's Covenant with Noab _ 
6. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation.........,....... 
6. February 11.—God's Covenant with Abram 
7. February 18.—God’s Judgment on Bod 
§. February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faith....Gen. 22 : 1-13 
% March 4.—Selling the Birthright 
19. eee 11.—Jacob at Beth-el 
11. Mareh 18.—Wine a Mocker 





: 10-22 
Prov. 20: 1-7 


¢ Review 
12, ‘March 25.— { O° ‘The Resurrection of Christ. Mark 16 : 1-8 





QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tug AMERICAN INeTITUTE OF SAcRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY VIIL—THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. 
Genesis 20-23, 25 : 1-18. 


I. Tux Bretican Marerrat, 

Abraham roams to Gerar, where, through fear, he allows 
Abimelech the king to take Sarah with the purpose of mar- 
ryiog her (Gen, 20: 1,2). Warned by God in a dream, 
Abimelech, after reproving Abraham for his deception, re- 
stores Sarah, accompanied by rich gifts (20 : 3-14), and 
permits him to dwell in the land (20: 15-18). The birth of 
Isaac (21: 1-7); Hagar and Ishmael expelled (21 : 8-14); 
their distress and its relief (21: 15-19); his after life (21; 
20, 21). Abimelech and Abraham conclude a perpetual 
treaty of peace, which originates the name Beersheba (21 : 
22-34). Soon after, at Divine direction, Abraham goes to 
Moriah to sacrifice Isaac (22: 1-8). At the last moment a 
substitute is provided (22: 9-14); the blessing is then re- 
emphasized (22: 15-19). Thechildren of Nahor (22: 20-24), 
Sarah’s death (23: 1,2); Abraham purchases from Ephron 
the Hittite the cave of Machpelah as her burial-place (23 : 
8-20). Abraham’s six sons by Keturah (25 : 1-4): they are 
sent eastward with the other concubine children (26: 6). 
Abraham's death and burial at Machpelah (25: 7-11). Ish- 
mael’s posterity and death (26 : 12-18). 

Ti. Svoersrev Tortcs. 

£1, The Sacrifice of Isaae, (1.) Considering the fact that 
the custom of human sacrifice seems to have been fairly 
fommon in Bubylonia, and among the peoples of Canaan, 
what was probably Abraham’s attitude, at first, toward 
it? Did it shock his moral sense, or did it merely 
‘raise the question of obedience to the Divine will? Did 
it seem to him a strange request, or a natural one? (2.) 
‘Are we to think of the underlying idea of human sacrifice 
(especially of the first-born) as brutal, or reverent? Was it 
for the sake of death, or as a gift of one’s best possession to 
God? If the latter, note what a natural but crucial test of 
Abraham’s faith. (3.) Note the result to Abraham, He 
not only discovered God's real attitude toward man, but took 
& second great step in religious development. He began to 
see God’s real character, that he demands service, not mere 
propitiation, What had been the first step? (4.) What 
was the nation’s attitude toward human sacrifice in the sub- 
“sequent history? Note the importance of this incident as a 
turning point in the history of the religious education of the 
nation. 

2. Archeological Points. (1.) The covenant with Abime- 
lech. In method, probably illustrated by Genesis 15 : 9, 
10,17. The well a matter of great importance, hence the 
lambs (21 : 28-30) givento Abimelech. The tamarisk isa tree 
of great longevity, hence suitable for a witness of the eontract. 
(2.) The bargain with Ephron the Hittite (23: 3-18). The 
order of procedure is characteristically Oriental. In verse 11 
Ephron is talking for effect. He secured a “full price” 
in the end (v. 16). Four hundred shekels was a large 
quantity of silver. (3.) Compare the account of the method 
of transfer here related, with that described in Ruth 4 : 1-9, 
or in Jeremiah 32 : 7-14. 

8. Abraham's Closing Days. (1.) Still a sojourner. Evena 
burial-place he had to purchase ; and a specific right of resi- 
dence he acquired by treaty. (2) But with many acquired 
rights, he was greatly respected (Gen, 23 ; 6) and feared (21 : 
22); was on equal terms with rulers (21 : 25); was a recog- 
nized dweller in the land. (3.) Had other wives than Sarah 
or Hagar (25: 1-6).. Are we to suppose that the writer meant 
us to understand that sons were born after Sarah died? If 
it was simply inconvenient to mention them earlier (a very 
natural supposition), notice that two conclusigns are sug- 
gested: (a) That Genesis is not arranged on a chronological 
acheme; (6) that mach of the minor material in Genesis is 
fitted in wherever it can find a place, regardless of its real 
chronological position. In connection with the discussion of 
thia, try to determine what the main course of thought is. 





Also consider how many of the “ diffienlties” of Genesis 
disappear under the application of the above-mentioned con- 
clusions, 

4, Abraham's Character, (1.) Its elem nts. Gather up from 
the chapters devoted to his career the really positive elements 
in his character suggested by the narratives; for example, his 
generosity, prudence, loyalty, hospitality, courage, faith, ete, 
(2.) Their relative importance, Make a distinction between 
traits which were really characteristic, and those which were 
casual. Which were the traits which distinguished him 


| from all mankind, and which were attributable to the age in 


which he lived? Was he absolutely, or relatively, an ex- 
ample to us? Because God used him asa great religions 
leader about 2000 B. C., are we bound to suppose that he could 
be used as such in our day? Consider these questions, and 
get Abraham into the true perspective. (3.) Their expression. 
Consider and enlarge upon this sentence from Stanley : 
“Not an ecclesiastic, not an ascetic, not a learned man, but 
a chief, a shepherd, a warrior, full of all the affections and 
interests of family and household, and wealth and power, 
hence the ‘true type of the religious man,” etc. (“ Jewish 
Charch,” I., 17). Consider, also, Geikie (“ Hours,” I., 280- 
295 ;. 373-375). 

5. Abraham's Place in History, (1.) The historical material, 
Allowing for the influence of religious tradition, for difficulty 
in transmission, and for any other conceivable influence tend- 
ing to detract, in any one’s opinion, from the historical ac- 
curacy of the biblical picture of Abraham, would it still be 
true that the details are so essentially personal that no theory 
save that of the actual existence of Abraham can account for 
them? (2.) If so, is this remark (taken from F. H. Hedge, 
“The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition,” p. 253) justifi- 
able? Abraham is “the earliest historic personality, the 
first historic individual who is anything more to us than a 
name....Of the character and way of life of no other can 
we form a distinct conception.” (3.) Consider Abraham in 
relation to positive religious achievement. What three religions 
trace their conceptions of God to him? How much of their 
conceptions were actually owed tohim?. By what titles, such 
as “The Friend of God,” is he historically known? (4) 
Consider him in relation to. Israel. He was recognized as 
their ancestor, and so the one to whose convictions and faith 
were due the beginnings of that peculiar national relation 
to God which distinguished it from the rest of the world. 
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LESSON VIII, FEBRUARY 2&, 1894. 
Trial of Abraham's Faith. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen, 22 : 1-13. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 And it came to pass after 
these things, that God did tempt 
A’bra-ham, and said unto him, 
A’bra-ham : and he said, Behold, 
here Lam. 

2 And he said, Take now thy 
son, thine only son I’saac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Mo-ri’ah ; and offer him 
there for a burnt offering upon 
one of the mountains which I 
will tell thee of. 

8 4 And A’bra-bam rose up 
early in the morning,and saddled 
his ass, and took two of his young 
men with him, and Isaac his son, 
and clave the wood for the burnt 
offering, and rose up, and went 
unto the place of which God had 
told him. 

4 Then on the third day A’bra- 
ham lifted up his eyes, and saw 
the place afar off. 

5 And A’bra-bam said unto his 
young men, Abide ye here with 
the ass; and I and the lad will go 
yonder and worship,.and come 
agdin to you. | 6 

6 And A’bra-ham took the wood | 
of the burnt offering, and laid i 
upon I’saac his son; and he took 
the fire in his hand, and a knife ; 
and they went both of them to- 
gether. 

7 And I’saac spake unto A’bra- 
ham his father, and said, My 
father: and he said, Here am I, 
my son. And besaid, Behold the | 
fire and the wood: but where is 
the lamb for a burnt offering? 

8 And A’bra-ham said, My son, 
God will provide himself a lamb 
for a burnt offering : so they went 
both of them together. 

9 And they came to the place 
which God bad told him of; and 
A’bra-ham built an altar there, 
and laid the wood in order, and 


Memory verses: 11-13.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass after 
these things, that God did 
prove Abraham, and said 
unto him, Abruham ; and he 

2 said, Heream I. And he said, 
Take now thy son, thine only 
son, whom thou lovest, even 
Isaac, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah ; and offer him 
there for a burnt offering upon 
one of the mountains which I 

8 will tell thee of. And Abra- 
ham rose early in the morning, 
and saddled his ass, and took 
two of his young men with 
him, and Isaac his son; and 
he clave the wood for the 
burnt offering, and rose up, 
and went unto the place of 

4 which God had told him. On 
the third day Abraham lifted 
up his eyes, and saw the place 

5 afar off. And Abraham said 

unto his young men, Abide ye 

here with the ass, and I and 
the lad will go yonder; and 
we will worship, and come 
again to you. And Abraham 
took the wood of the burnt of- 
fering, and laid it upon Isaac 
his son; and he took in his 
hand the fire and the knife; 
and they went both of them 

7 together. And Isaac spake 
unto Abraham his father, and 
said, My father: and he said, 
Here am I, my son. And he 
said, Bebold, the fire and the 
wood: but where is the lamb 

8 for a burnt offering? And 
Abrabam said, God will ! pro- 
vide himself the lamb for a 
burnt offering, my son: sothey 
went both of them together. 

9 And they came to the place 
whieh God bad told hits of; 
and Abraham built the altar 
there, and laid the wood in 











1 Heb, see for htmneeis. 
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bound I’saac hia son, and jaid 
him on the altar upon the wood, 

10 And A’bra-bam stretched 
forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slay his son. 

11 And the Angel of the Lorp 
called unto him out of heaven, 
and said, A’bra-ham, A’bra-bam: 
and he said, Here am I. 

12 And he said, Lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do 
thou any thing unto him: for now 
I know thet thou fearest God, 
seeing thou hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only ‘son, from me. 

13 And A’bra-ham lifted up his 
eyes, and looked, and behold be- 
hind him a ram caught in a 
thicket by his horns: aud A/bra- 
ham went and took the ram, and 
offered him.up for a burnt offer- 
ing in the stead of his son. 


order,and bound Isae¢ bisson, 
and laid him on the altar, up- 
10 on the wood. And Abraham 
stretched forth bis hand, and 
took the knife to slay his sou. 
11 And the angel of the Lorp 
called unto him outof heaven, 
and said, Abrabam, Abrabam: 
12 and he said, Here am I, And 
he said, Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, neither do thou 
any thing unto him: fornewI 
know that thou fearest God, 
seeing thou bast not withheld 
thy son, thine only son, from 
13 me. And Abrabam lifteti up 
his eyes, and looked, and! be- 
hold, behind him a ram caught 
in the thicket by hig horns: 
and Abrabam went and took 
the ram, and offered him up 
for a@ burt offering in the 
stead of his son. 
1 Or. according te many ancient authorities behold a (Heb. one) cum 


can 
@ American Revisers would substitute “ Zepeven ' " for“ the Lokp” 
» end thy” for’ thine” in verge 1 





in verse 1 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


Goupex Text FoR THE QUARTER: The Son of man is pore 
to seek and to save that which was logt.Luke 19 : 10. 


Lesson Topic: Faith Shown in Surrender. 


1. Faith Tested, vs. 1, 2. 
Lesson OuTLINE: < 2. Faith Shown, vs. 3-10. 
3. Faith Honored, vs. 11-13. 


Goupen Text: By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaqac.—Heb. 11: 17. 


Datry Home Reapines: 


M.—Gen. 22:1-18. Trialof Abraham's faith. 
T.—Gen. 22 : 1419. Obedience and blessing. 
W.—Jas.1:1-12, Reward of endurance. 


T,—1 Pet. 4:1219. Rejoieing in triel 
F,+Jas. 2: 17-23. Faith and works. 
$.—Phil. 3: 7-14. Righteousness of faith. 
$.—Heb. 1] : 13-19. Strong faith. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, FAITH TESTED. 
1. By a Divine Call: 

eel’: did prove Abraham, and said unto him, Abraham (1). 

of wil jot stutter you to! be tempted above that’ ye ate dle 
Blessed is ty man that endureth temptation (Jas, 1 : 12). 

The proof of your faith, being more precious than gold (1 Pet. } : 7). 
i. Against a Natural Love : 

Take now thy son, thine only son, whom ue: lovest (2). 
Auahen was an hundred years old, when . .. lsaae was born (Gen. 
Asa father pitieth bis children (Paa. 103 : 1» 

Asa man sperctb bis own son that serveth him (Mal. 3: 17). 
ill, Against a Special Promise: 
Take now thy son,... even Teaac; ... and offer him (2), 


bar key nome Isaac ; and I will establish my covenant with him 
n . 

In Isnac shall thy seed be called (Gen. 21 : 12). 

Agee unting thet God is able to ruise up,.even frem the dead (Heb. 


1:19). 
V. By a Painful Surrender : 
Offer him there for a burnt offering (2). 


Would God I had died for thee, O Annem, my son | (2 Sam. 18 : 8%.) 
or shall I give thee ups Ephraim? (Hes. 11:8 
He... was offering up his ouly begotten son Y (Heb. 11: 17). 


II, FAITH SHOWN. 
1. By Prompt Action: 
Abraham rose up early in the morning (3). 


Joshua rose early in the morning, and bp iny f (Josh. 6 : 12). 
Thon art my God ; early will I seek thee 63 : 1). 
Scek ye first bis kingdom (Matt. 6 : 33). 


li. By Thorough Preparation ; 
He clave the wood, ... rose up, and went (3). 
Abraham took the wood,... and... the fire and the knife (Gen. 


22 : 6). 
Abraham built the al ar,... laid the wood in order, and bound 
Isaac (Gen. 


22 : 9). 
Whatsoever ye do, work heartily, a8 unto the Lord (Col. 3 : 28). 
‘WM. By Persevering Obedience : 
On the third day Abraham ... saw the place afar off (4). 


He that endureth to the end . shall be ~~ (Matt. 10 : 22). 
But now complete the Gatng ‘also (2 Cor. 8 
Hold fast the beginning... firm unto the bal ‘mob. 8:14). 


IV. Under Severe Testing : 

Where is the lamb for a bwrnt offering f (7.) 
Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him (Job 13 : 15). 
if Ra ' faint in the day of adversity, thy Gtrength is small (Prov. 
The ion trial. . . cometh upon you to prove you (1 Pet. 4: 12). 
V. By Supreme Confidence : 

God will provide himself the lamb for a burnt offering (8). 
Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us (Dan. 8 : 17). 


In all these things we ore more than conguetors : ‘Rom. 6 : 8). 
By faith Abraham . wp Isaac (Heb. 11 : 19). 


Vi. By Og Serstion : 
Abraham .. . took the knife to slay hig son (10). 


I am ready not ‘to be bound only, but also to di¢ (Acts 21 : 18). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 ; 58). 


T'have fought the good fight, . . . Fhave kept the faith (2 Tim. 4 : 7). 
Ill, FAITH HONORED. 
1. By an Angel's Ministration ; 
ag Tho erinns oe Fatt ettes Ste SO «= Abraham (11). 
PRD, Sepbaaaanempeynssiie medic ls 
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Ut, By an Approving Message : 
Now I know that thou fearest God (12). 


Thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son [. 22 : 12). 
Well done, good and faithful servant ee . 238). 
Come, ye blessed of my Father (Matt. 25 : 


Wl. By a Welcome Release : 
Abraham . . . took the ram, and offered him up (13). 


Lay not thine hand upon the lad (Gen. 22 : 12). 
. make also the way of escape (1 Cor : 18). 
Whence he did also in a parable receive him back ‘ined; 11 : 19). 


Verse 1.—“‘God did prove Abraham.” God testing men: (1) His 
purposes ; (2) His processes ; (3) His rewards. 

Verse 2'—“ Offer him there for a burnt offering.” (1) The place ; 
ay The bao peatiee ; (3) The purpose; (4) The outcome. 

“Abraham rose early,... and went” (1) Beginning 
Bs... bt (2) Preparing fully; (3) Moving decisively. 

Verse 6.—"‘ They wept both of them together ” ah In close com- 
panionsbip; (2) With divergent thoughts; (3) Under divine watch- 
care; (4) o immortal fame. 

Verse 8.—** God will provide himself the lamb.”” (1) An answer to 
Isaac; (2) An expression of faith ; (3) A foreshadowing of redemption. 

Verse 10.—‘‘ And Abraham... took the knife to »lay bis'son.”’ (1) 
Darkness; (2) Decision; (3) Deliverance. 

Verse 12.—" Now I know that thou fearest God.” (1) An outward 
act performed; (2) An inward state disclosed ; (3) An honorable ap- 
proval secured. 

Verse 13.—‘‘In the stead of his son.’’ (1) The son’s appointed 
pe: (2) The son’s accepted substitute.—(1) Death appointed ; (2) 

ecution stayed ; (3) Substitution approved ; (4) Deliverance gained, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OBEDIENCE TO GOD. 


Better than sacrifice (1 Sam. 15 : 22; Mark 12 : 33). 
Christ rendered it (John 15:10; Phil. 2 : 5-8). 
Angels render it (Psa. 108 : 20; Matt. 6 : 10). 
Saints owe it (Heb. 5: 8,9; 1 Pet. 1 ; 2, 14). 

From the heart (Deut. 11 : 13; Rom, 6 : 17). 

With willingness (Psa. 18 : 44; Isa. 1 : 19). 
Unreserving (Josh. 22 : 2, 3; 2 Cor. 10: 5). 
Unwavering (Deut. 28 : 14; 1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
Abiding (Phil. 2:12; Rev. 2 : 10). 

Practical (Heb. 11 : 8, 17-19). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


ConnECTED Events.—The writer, having disposed of the 
fortunes of Lot and his descendants for some generations to 
come, returns to the story of Abraham. First he mentions 
the removal of Abraham from the vicinity of Hebron to the 
region farther south (20:1a). Then, by way of introduc- 
tion to some things which he is about to narrate, he men- 
tions an incident which occurred in a certain locality in this 
region, some twenty years or more previously,—the incident 
of Sarah and Abimelech (20: 15-18; see also Lesson Sur- 
roundings on 17 : 1-9). Then he narrates the birth and cir- 
cumcision of Isaac (21: 1-7); the weaning of Isaac, the expul- 
sion of Ishmael, and his subsequent fortunes (vs. 8-21); the 
relations of Abraham to Abimelech, who is here identified as 
of the land of the Philistines (vs. 22-32); and Abraham’s 
tree-planting and somewhat permanent residence at Beer- 
sheba (vs. 33, 34). Then follows the lesson, and after it 
(22: 14-19) an account of, the renewal of the promise to 
Abraham. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ParticuLARs.—From the preceding con- 
text and from 22:19 we infer that Abraham was now re- 
siding somewhat permanently at Beersheba, where he had 
planted trees, and where he owned water-rights. The place 
of sacrifice was “one of the mountains” in “the land of 
Moriah” (22:2). The name is the same with that of the 
summit where, later, Solomon built his temple; and there is 
no reason for doubting that Abraham’s mount of sacrifice was 
either that summit or some neighboring one. The summit 
itself was, perhaps, partly wooded (v.13), but we must not 


think of the region as without inhabitants. During his three | - - - 


days’ journey, Abraham passed through the Hebron region, 
where his old allies dwelt, and the subjects of Melchizedek 
were probably living near the mount of sacrifice itself. 

Tue Date oF THE EVENT OF THE LeEsson.—It occurred 
after Isaac had become old enough to have strength to carry 
the wood.of the burnt-offering (22 : 6), and before the death 
of Sarah, when he was thirty-seven years old (23:1). Jo- 
sephus says (Ant., I., 13 : 2) that Isaac was twenty-five years 
old at the time. In the absence of other evidence, we may 
as well accept this, provisionally. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


The lesson’ represents Abraham as knowing that God re- 
quired a certain difficult duty from him, and as manifesting 
his faith by his thoughtful, prompt, persistent obedience. 
His duty was made known to him by a sure revelation 
from God. 

Verse 1.—Did tempt: The Revised Version is more intel- 
ligible: “did prove.” God tests men, not in order to obtain 
information for himself, but to reveal them to themselves 
and to others.—Said unto him, Abraham ; and he said, Here 
am I: Notice the simple, graphic way in which God is 
spoken of as one person dealing with another person. We 
are pot here told whether God assumed human form and 





God gave the command, and Riche knew inet God 

gave it. Abraham therefore knew that the action required 

was right and wise and obligatory. His position was abso- 

lutely different from that of a man who finds it difficult to 

determine what duty is. It is a perversion of this passage to 

teach from it that the doubting of an honest doubter is 

wrong. Distinguishing between doubt and reluctance, there 

is no intimation that Abraham had any doubts to overcome, 

or overcame any. The meaning conveyed is that a clear 

revelation from God rendered doubt impossible for him. 

When we are honestly uncertain as to what duty requires, 

our case is different from that of Abraham. It is only when 

we know our duty that the cases become parallel. His duty 

it was to perform an act which was painful and difficult, and 

which, except for the special divine command, would have 

been wrong and cruel. 

Verse 2.—Thy son: To Abraham there was no room for 

doubt, but there was abundant room for reluctance. He had 

a father’s feelings. He did not want to lose his son.— Thine 

only son: Isaac was all he had. “There were no grandchil- 

dren for Isaac to leave behind him. Lot and Lot’s family 

were gone, and irretrievably gone. So was Ishmael. Eliezer 
was a good steward, but he was not ason. These things con- 
spired to make the parting as hard as possible.— Whom thou 
lovest : It would have been hard enough if there had been 
only ordinary love between the two. But Isaac was the son 
of his old age, arid the son of his wife’s old age. An unusual 
measure of affection centered on him. How could Abraham 
break the news to Sarah ?—Even Isaac: The order of the Re- 
vised Version follows that of the Hebrew, and gives the speci- 
fications in a climacteric series. It is not merely his son, his 
only son, his much loved son, that Abraham is to put to 
death; it is Isaac,—Isaac, whose birth had caused Abraham’s 
old heart to laugh, who had brought laughter to his mother, 
so that all her neighbors laughed for sympathy,—Isaac, prom- 
ised by Jehovah himself in theophanic interview, through 
whom Abraham should have an eternal seed, and be a bless- 
ing to mankind,—Isaac, the child of promise, whose death 
would be the cutting off of the line of promi-e. So far as 
Abraham could see, God was commanding him to reverse 
God’s own plans of good for the world. “He that had gladly 
received the promises was offering up his only begotten [son; 
even he] to whom it was said; In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called” (Heb. 11 : 17, 18).—Offer him there for a burnt offer- 
ing: His son was not only to die, but to die by the father’s 
hand. Abraham’s bereavement.was to be by his own act. 
He was to redden his hands in human blood. Except for 
God’s command, this would be a crime, and an unnatural, 
horrible crime. When I say this, I do not mean that God’s 
command mag turn wrong into right. I mean that Abraham 
knew that it is a part of God’s prerogative to fix the term of 
every human life, and to decide by what agency each life 
shall end. But, even knowing this, Abraham must have 
shrunk from the dreadful deed, and must have trembled to 
think of the interpretations his neighbors would put upon it, 
and the influence it would have over them. 

Verse 3.—Rose early in the morning: In hot climates, an 
early start is essential to a successful jourhey. A man of 
less faith would have hesitated before the difficulties, would 
have brooded over them, would have given way to his re- 
luctances, would have said “I cannot,” would at length, per- 
haps, have made himself urtcertain as to the path of duty. 
Abraham avoided this. Knowing his duty, he was prompt 
to perform it. He rose early in the morning and started. A 
man of less faith, if he acted promptly, might yet have done 
what he did in a confused or careless manner. Abraham 
controled himself for intelligent obedience.—Saddled his ass, 
took his two young men (so it should be), . . . clave the wood: 
He attended carefully and deliberately to the details. We 
wonder whether he told the boy’s mother. Josephus says he 
did not. 

Verse 4.—If, under the impulse of the divine call, a man 
of weak faith had promptly and intelligently started, his 
faith might yet not have stood the test of time. After the 
first impulse, he might have faltered. Abraham was put to 
this test, and endured.— The third day : Going from Beersheba, 
he would reach, what was later the site of Jerusalem, some 
time during the third day. That his errand took so much 
time was a severe thing in his trial. The heart-wringing 
was not over in a few minutes, but lasted day after day. Let 
it be emphasized that he had no struggles to make himself 
believe, in spite of evidence, that he was acting reasonably. 
The weight of the evidence was all on one side, and he knew 
it. God had spoken, and God never requires unreasonable 
conduct. It is monstrous to think of faith as the holding of 
something to be true, contrary to the evidence, Abraham 
knew that it was perfectly reasonable for him to obey God, 
and that it would have been unreasonable to do differently. 
All the same, those days must have been days of struggle. 
It was not easy to maintain an obedient spirit from hour to 
hour. A man of weaker faith would have tried to compro- 
mise, would have attempted to prove that his duty was not 
his duty, would have procrastinated. Throughout the drag- 
ging hours of the three days Abraham was tested, not as to 





speech, in order to communicate his thought to Abraham ; 
but we are told that he made the communication. 


whether he would hold something to be true, without evi- 


dence, but as to whether he would rest upon a truth that was 
abundantly attested, and go forward, no matter what pain 
and Joss it might cost him.—Lified up his eyes: This does not 
prove, as some have thought, that the mount of sacrifice was 
a very lofty, towering mountain, and so it cannot be used as 
an argument against the Jerusalem site.—A/far off: Yet not 
so far but that Isaac could carry the load of wood thither. 
It was a critical moment when he and Isaac left the two men, 
and he had to say something to them in regard to his inten- 
tions. It was another, when Isaac asked him about the lamb 
for the sacrifice. It was another, when it came to actually 
binding his son on the altar. A weaker faith might have 
broken down at one of these moments. The New Testament 
gives us a glimpse into his thoughts: “ He that had gladly 
received the promises was offering up his only begotten, ... 
accounting that God is able to raise up, even from the dead” 
(Heb. 11: 17,19). Abraham’s strength lay-in his assurance 
that God’s promise would not fail. He did not see how it 
could help failing, if Isaac should be sacrificed, but fail it 
surely would not. God might raise Isaac from the dead ; he 
had power for that, if that was best; he might do some other 
thing. But, at any rate, he would keep his eternal promise. 
Verse 5.— We will come again: This clause has been prop- 
erly translated into. English as expressing intention, rather 
than fact. ‘ We shall come again ” would be incorrect trans- 
lation. Abraham is not saying this to deceive his young 
men. He has a hope, and such an intention as the hope may 
justify, that somehow he and Isaac shall return together. 

Verse 7.—Isaac spake: His question is an additional weight 
added to Abraham’s heavy load. 

Verse 8.—God will provide himself the lamb: There is no 
doubt as to the meaning, though there is much difference of 
opinion as to the construction. As in the previous verse, the 
words are not intended to deceive. They betray the hope 
that Abraham cherished that somehow he was not to be per- 
manently bereaved of Isaac. It is a mistake to speak of this 
hope as if it were identical with Abraham’s faith. It was 
merely one of the products of his faith. This particular 
hope was based on inferences, and had Jarge elements of un- 
certainty in it. For aught Abraham knew, Isaac might be 
the lamb that God would provide. It seemed to him that 
that would be the case. Only he hoped that, somehow, he 
would be spared. But Abraham’s faith had no element of 
uncertainty in it. Even if Isaac should die, and not be 
raised from the dead, Abraham would still cling to God, and 
to his own purposed obedience. 

Verses 9, 10.—God’s response to Abraham’s trusting obedi- 
ence came when Abraham had obeyed to the uttermost, and 
not till then.—And Abraham built there the altar : The Revised 
Version is correct in reading “the altar” in place of “an 
altar.” Both versions are wrong in changing the order of 
the words. According to the versions, the meaning might be 
that Abraham rebuilt the altar that was already existing 
there. In the original the meaning must be that he. built 
there the altar that was needed for his sacrifice.—Laid the 
wood, .., bound Isaac, ... laid him on the altar, i’. . took the 
knife: One detail after another brings him nearer to the 
moment of supreme agony. As Isaac was strong enough to 
carry the wood, he was strong enough to have resisted. We 
must regard him as acquiescing in the sacrifice. 

Verses 11-13.—God’s response to Abraham consisted, first 
of all, in manifesting to him the divine presence. Then he 
made him see the true nature of the duty required, and there- 
by relieved it of all its repulsive features. Then, although 
the burnt offering had now become a purely secondary affair, 
he provided him with a substitutionary victim.— The angel of 
Jehovch: In the next verse, and, less sharply, in verses 15-18, 
the angel is identified as Jehovah himself.—Thou hast not 
withheld : The not withholding was really the duty required 
of Abraham. All else was secondary matter of detail, 

It would be a pity to close this lesson without calling at- 
tention to the fact mentioned in verse 14, and again to verses 
15-18. Verse 14 should be translated parallel with verse 8. 
Any one of half a dozen pairs of translations will do, but the 
translations should bea pair. The point that Abraham com- 
memorated was that God provided for him, not on his way 
to the mountain, but after he arrived, at the moment of need, 
and nota moment sooner. In the following verses we learn 
that God, in view of Abraham’s exemplary obedience, con- 
ferred a distinguished honor upon him. This honor consisted 
im repeating once more the promise that Abraham should be 
made a blessing to mankind, and confirming the promise 
by an oath. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Twenty-five years after the migration of Abraham from 
Haran, the long-promised son at last was given him; and he 
had grown up on the camping-grounds at Beersheba, the 
pride of his father’s tent, and the supreme joy of his old age. 





The patriarch’s faith had been tried in the past once and 
again, and it might seem as if the clouds had finally cleared 
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from his sky. But whom God loves he chastens, and scourges 
every son whom he in the end receives into his special favor ; 
for the purest and finest gold is that which has been seven 
times purified. 

The heathen races round did not shrink from giving up 
their children, much as they might love them, as sacrifices to 
their gods, when great calamities befell theircountry. Would 
Abraham be willing to show equal devotion to the unseen, 
most high God, whom he worshiped? In Ammon and Moab, 
Egypt and Phenicia, human sacritices were familiar, the right 
of the father over even the life of his offspring being every- 
where recognized as absolute and indisputable. This senti- 
ment we find carried the length of sacrificing their children, 
even by Hebrew fathers, in the case of Jephthah, and in the 
dgys of Ahaz and Manasseh, 

The patriarch had been long settled on the upland pas- 
tures of Beersheba, where his vast flocks could wander far 
and near without encroaching on the rights of any one, and 
where his son would be far from the polluting influences of 
Canaanitish idolatry. But here, in the loneliness of the 
“ wilderness,” as he rested under the shade of the tamarisk 
grove he had planted, and beside the altar he had raised in 
its shade to Jehovah, the dread trial came. 

The voice of God broke—perhaps in the slumbers of the 
night—on the ear of Abraham. “ Behold,” answered he, 
starting up to listen, “here lam,” But little did he dream 
what was to follow. “Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Mo- 
riah,” said the Voice, “and offer him there, for a burnt offer- 
ing, upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of,” 
Isaac, hitherto meaning “ laughter,” was now, for the time, 
to mean bitter tears. Worst of all, he had grown up to be 
quite a Jad, and thus had twined his life into that of his old 
father, till the two were in the dearest sense one. But God 
had spoken; it was his only to obey. What it all meant, he 
would know hereafter. He could trust a God who had 
never deceived him, that light would spring up even in the 
darkness of a command for the time so incomprehensible. 

Orientals always rigg early, and set out on journeys in the 
cool morning hours. Instant obedience was the instinctive 
impulse of Abraham’s soul, and the dawn of the next morn- 
ing saw him on his sad way. Saddling his ass, and taking 
two young men and Isaac with him, they afoot, he was, in the 
first light, passing over the almost bare undulations of half- 
sandy landscape, leading north to Gerar, and thence to Gaza. 
From this he would turn east, up a pass in the hills, behind 
the sea plain, towards Hebron. Gaza would be one day’s 
journey, Hebron a second, and the next day would bring him 
to the Jebusite town afterwards the Hebrew Jerusalem. The 
Samaritans, in their desire to outshine the Jews as the favor- 
ites of God, claim that Mt, Gerizim wag the scene of what 
was to follow; but it could not be reached in three days from 
Beersheba, at the rate of the daily travel of an ass, A spot 
beyond Bethlehem is pointed out as that from which Abra- 
ham first saw the hill of Moriah, or, as it was then and till 
a late period called, of Zion. 

The name Moriah, in fact, ocours only twice in the Old 
Testament,—as the name of a “land” in the story of Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice, and as the site of the temple in the very 
late book of 2 Chronicles (3: 1). Even im the time of 
David the future sacred hill was unenclosed, for the breezy 
top of it was used as the threshing-floor of Arauneh the Jebu- 
site, and thus would be free for the rite which it seemed as if 
Abraham was to be required to carry out on it, 

It reads as if the patriarch cut the wood for the sacrifice 
before leaving Beersheba; but, not only was that place with- 
out trees, so that he had to plant a grove when he wished 
one, but there was abundant wood close to the spot where it 
would be needed, and thus to carry it three days’ journey 
was quite uncalled for. The hills immediately round Jeru- 
salem are now bare, but, at least on the way from Hebron, 
any amount of scrub offers itself for fuel, and there were then 
“thickets” on Moriah itself (v. 13). 

But now the crisis had come, and the faith of Abraham 
rose to meet it. Telling the two slaves to wait till he re- 
turned, he set out with Isaac “to worship.” In the valley of 
Hinnom, which he would cross to reach Zion, or “ Moriah,” 
he would unconsciously pass the spot on which, in future 
ages, the altar of Moloch was to rise, with its awful horrors 
of child sacrifice, so terrible in the eyes of the prophets of 
Israel. Now father and son have climbed the slope of the 
fatal hill, Isaac bearing the fagots on which he was to be 
laid, or part of them, Abraham with a lighted brand—kindled 
by rubbing, we may suppose, as is common in some parts of 
the desert still—and a knife. “I see the fire and the wood,” 
said Isaac innocently ; “ but where is the lamb [or kid] for a 
burnt offering?” ‘My son,” replied Abraham,.trying hard, 
no doubt, to hide his agony of soul, “God will provide him- 
self the lamb for a burnt-offering.” 

Thus they went on together till they came to the place 
“which God had told him of,” and there Abraham built a 
rade altar of the stones lying around, and, having arranged 
the wood on it, bound Isaac, and laid him on the fagots. 
But as he was about to complete the hideous sacrifice, the 
trial was stopped. His faith had stood the fiercest test. Isaac 











must not be injured. A ram caught in a thicket close by 
was to be slain in his stead, No wonder Abraham called the 
name of the place, “The Lord will provide,” or that men used 
the whole incident, in future ages, as a0 encouragement to 
trust in God under all trials of faith, since “in the mount of 
the Lord help is provided.” 


Bournemouth, England. 





THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH OF 
ABRAHAM'S FAITH. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The essence of this pathetic event is the trial of Abraham's 
faith, and willingness to surrender his most precious gift back 
to its giver. It is possible that the form of the trial was 
occasioned by the Canaanitish practice of sacrificing children 
to false gods, and that asubsidiary end to be attained was the 
branding of that practice as displeasing to God. But, how- 
ever that may be, the maim lesson of the incident lies in 
another direction. Nor is it necessary to offer elaborate de- 
fenses of God's act in commanding a thing which, if done, 
would have been acrime. Probably it is true that, in accord- 
ance with ancient ideas as to paternal rights, Abraham did 
not think that his slaying bis son would have been wrong, 
and that the conflict in his heart was not between God’s 
command and conscience, but between the former and natural 
affection and faith in God’s promises, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews puts it. But God had a right to command such a 
surrender, not to say that his command was given with pre- 
vision of his intervention, before surrender in spirit became 
surrender in act. 

Mark the command. There is something very pathetic 
in the heaping together of expressions intensifying Isaac’s 
preciousness to the heart-stricken father,—‘‘thy son,” “ thine 
only son whom thou lovest,” “even Isaac.’ God seems to 
wish to make the surrender as hard as may be. Every clause 
isa fresh stab, Each dear epithet rears a fresh barrier to 
obedience. Our blessings never seem more precious than 
when we hear God bidding us give them up. He wishes us 
to feel the full worth of what we yield to him; for only so 
shall we realize the full blessing of yielding it. It is kind- 
ness when he makes us count all the cords which bind us to 
our treasures ; for to untie each is a separate act of faith, and 
brings a separate reward, 

Old men’s children are proverbially dear to them, and 
Abraham no doubt loved Isaac with more than ordinary 
fatherly love. But his paternal affection was the least of the 
things that he was called on to yield up. The knife that 
slew Isaac would slay hopes that he had thought were firm 
as God’s throne. What was to become of the promise of 
nations to spring from him? Were the world-wide blessings 
promised to his seed to be spilled like water on the ground? 
Faith must have staggered under the blow of such a command, 
no less than fatherly love. 

And are not similar trials appointed for many of us, though 
the commonplaces of daily life mask their likeness to Abra- 
ham’s supreme probation? God has still the right to call on 
us to yield up dear lives to him, on which our love has lavy- 
ished its wealth, and fair hopes have been built, Fathers 
and mothers have still to see young heads laid in the dust. 
Husbands and wives, lovers and friends, have still to yield 
their wills to the Providence which carries away many a 
folded blossom into darkness and apparent decay. There is 
a tragic epitaph in an English churchyard, over the grave of 
a child whose sweet face lives on Reynolds’s canvas, in which 
the parents say, “‘ We trusted all our hopes in one frail bark, 
and the shipwreck is total.” So speaks sense. Abraham, the 
man of faith, “ by faith offered up Isaac,” and believed, even 
at that dark hour, that somehow, he knew not how, the prom- 
ises about Isaac were not wrecked, though Isaac should die. 
A like faith, and a like willing surrender flowing from it, 
are incumbent on all who are called upon for similar sacrifices. 

Who could depict Abraham's thoughts that night? The 
story has not a word to spare about them. No doubt there 
was a sore struggle, but, as the grass grows over the battlefield 
and hides the traces of conflict, except that it is richer where 
death has been busiest, Abraham’s duel with his worse self 
is passed in silence, and we see only the traces of it in the 
swift obedience which “ rose early in the morning” from a 
sleepless bed, and deliberately prepared at once for the terri- 
ble task. The more a duty racks the spirit and tortures flesh 
and blood, the more need for setting about it without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Reluctance grows fast. 

That sad three days’ march draws one’s imagination. How 
the father must have furtively looked at his son! How he 
must have swallowed down his emotions, schooled his heart, 
and steadied his voice, as they spoke! How long, and yet 
how short, the road must have seemed, and what a thrill must 
have stopped the beating of his heart for a moment as they 
topped the hill, and saw Mount Moriah rising among the 
gray summits to the north! Nothing in literature goes 
more directly to the heart than that dialogue between the 
pair. The son’s innocent wonder, the dreadful significance 
of his question, the father’s yearning tenderness as indicated 





in his repetition of the fond name “my son,” and, clear 
above all, the marvelous composure of faith in his answer, 
which expects no other lamb than Isaac, and yet is ready to 
slay him, since God so wills. 

Abraham’s willing surrender of Isaac cannot be too much 
magnified; but Isaac’s surrender of himself is often too 
little noticed. He must have been beyond boyhood, and of 
an age to resist; but he submits without a murmur, lets his 
father lay him on the altar, and lies there, “ as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” How 
wonderfully the father and son illustrate between them the 
two phases of devout submission,— Abraham being the type of 
the active, and Isaac of the passive! It is harder to do what 
tears the heart like Abraham, than to bear what strikes at 
the life, like Isaac. But both elements are needed to make 
up true self-surrender, and each has its blessing. 

Then comes the supreme moment. The knife gleams in 
the steady uplifted hand. The bitterness of death is past for 
both of the tried ones. Isaac’s eyes have closed for the last 
time, as he thinks, on all that he loved, and he lies waiting 
the brief pain and the long repose. The voice from heaven 
comes, as voices from heaven ever do, at the last moment. 
Not till the sacrifice was complete in spirit, both in Abraham 
and Isaac, could the test end. If God had interposed sooner, 
the value of the whole incident would have been lost for both 
father and son. But when Abraham had proved his willing- 
ness to perform the extreme act of surrender, God intervened, 
that Abraham and all men might learn that it is the sacrifige 
of the will and spirit, not the embodiment of that’ in act, 
which is of supreme importance in his eyes. 

And ig it not alwaysso? We do not hear the divine voice 
or see tlie divine provision until we have in heart and will 
made the sacrifice which he requires. When we have ceased 
to struggle against the inevitable, when we have hushed our 
spirits into submission, when we have stimulated them to 
heights of self-abnegation, then God speaks, and we see the 
ram caught in the thicket, 

No doubt there was intended a lesson as to the atrocious 
practice of human sacrifice, and especially of that of chil- 
dren by their parents, which had such strange fascination for 
Abraham’s neighbors, but we cannot regard that as more than 
a subordinate purpose of this incident. It has been made 
the main one, by some commentators, who rather prefer to 
find reasons for Scripture events of which Scripture breathes 
no word. 

The main purpose was to test Abraham’s faith. Why did 
God wish to test it? Not, certainly, for his own sake, nor 
arbitrarily, but wholly for Abraham’s. Tested faith is 
strengthened faith. Blessings, all but withdrawn and then 
miraculously restored, are more prized. Abraham and Isaac 
would never forget that terrible journey, nor the agony and 
rapture of the hour on Mount Moriah. To both, the remem- 
brance would minister strength and thankfulness all their 
lives. Abraham had often spoken with God before; but he 
knew him better, and held his hand with a firmer grasp, as 
he turned to come down the hill, and looked at the lad striding 
joyously at his side. Well for us if our mountains of sacrifice 
are wreathed about with like grateful remembrances, and 
bear the new name, “ Jehovah Jireh, in the mount of the 
Lord it shall be provided.” They will be, if we climb them 
as Abraham and Isaac did. : 

God gives us back the blessings, which in spirit we surren- 
der to him, bettered by having been laid on his altar. Surely, 
the love in these two hearts was deeper and sweeter, as they 
tramped back to Beersheba, than it had ever been before. 
Surely, Abraham was a happier man than he had ever ex- 
pected to be again, when the word which he had spoken with 
a show of composure, and a deep aching knowledge that it 
was an empty assurance, turned out to be true, and he and the 
lad did “ go and worship and come back ” to the two “ young 
men” waiting there with the ass. Many of us know how 
much nobler, sweeter, and fuller is the love whose dear 
objects have gone into the world of light, than it was when 
they were here. We may be sure of this, that the truest 
blessedness of affections and possessions is only realized when 
we yield them to God. Whether he keepsthem in his hand, 
or gives them back outwardly to us, they receive consecration 
and fragrance from being iaid in his hand by our willing eur- 
render, and are better far than they were before. No man 
gives up wife or children or houses or lands to God in Christ, 
who does not receive manifold more in this life. As for our 
selves, so for all that is ours, the condition of true possession 
and enjoyment is to yield ourselves and them to God. 

Fallowheld, Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WABRES, D.D. 


TESTS, TRIUMPHS. 


All life is a test and a preparation for a better condition. 
Whooping-cough develops good lungs. And the diseases of 
children are designed to be a better preparation for a better 
adulthood. A thousand tests, designed for betterments, come 
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toevery man. Blessed is he who abides them and grows 
thereby. 

In this trial of Abraham’s faith there was no desire to have | 
Isaac slain. If Abraham were not equal to the trial, Isaac 
was safe; and, if he were, God provided. ‘ 

Note the pains taken to have the trial a success, Abraham 
was sent away from home. Of course, he could not stand the 
trial with the lad’s mother present. Then he was sent on a 
journey of obedience first. Faith grew with every obedient 
step. The end of the journey was not fixed at first. He 
might be kept going a month if his faith had not matured 
sooner. Then he was separated from the servants who loved 
the lad, and might interfere. 

From this commanded human sacrifice came the preven- 
tion of human sacrifices. All the surrounding nations were 
saturated with the idea, and the hille were red with the 
practice of it. But ever after every descendant of Abrabam 
knew that God did not desire, even for making parents per- 
fect, the sacrifice of a child. But certainly Abraham and all 
his children in the faith should be able to show as much de- 
votion to God as the heathen who sacrificed their precious 
children. 

The heroic sacrifice resulted in great personal traits of 
character, and in great rewards from God. Our most precious 
things are not gold or diamonds, but our loves and our selves. 
When we pay these 2s a coin of price to God, we buy God's 
best things. Filial obedience is followed by parental favor. 
Now the training is so complete that the command, “Walk 
before me, and be thou perfect,” is appropriate. Let no 
man expect prizes of mastery without the training. 

This training of The Father of the Faithful began and con- 
tinued in little things of daily duty. So dyes every man’s, 
It culminated in perfect surrender of self, aud what was 
dearest to self. So does every man’s, 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


God... said unto him, Abraham: and he said, Here am I 
(v. 1). When God called Adam, Adam was afraid, and he 
hid himself. When God called Abraham, Abraham was not 
afraid, and he showed himself. Adam felt that God was his 
enemy. Abraham felt that God was his friend. If we love 
God, and are sure that God loves us, we are glad to hear 
God’s voice, no matter when or how it comes to us, “There 
is no fear in love: but perfect [entire] love casteth out fear.” 
A loving child who is frightened at anything is glad to hear 
a loving mother’s voice. Something would be wrong if a 
child were afraid when its mother called. Something is 
wrong—with us, not with God—if we are afraid when God 
calls us. 

Take now thy son, thine only son, whom thou lovest,... and 
offer him there for a burnt offering (v. 2). If God wants to test a 
man, he knows how to test him, If God wants to know 
whether the man loves him better than all else, God makes 
the test at the point where the man would be most likely to 
fail, if he failed at all. All of us are ready to give upa 
great deal that we value a little, if we can only retain what 
we value more. But when God asks us whether we would 
give upthe one thing that we hold dearest among the gifts 
of God to us, we are brought at once to the test of tests. “If 
God had only asked anything else, I could have yielded it.” 
Yes, but God asked this one thing instead of asking anything 
else. And now the question, “ Is this one gift of God dearer 
to us than God the giver?” Here is the test of our love 
for God. 

And Abraham rose early in the morning, ... and went unio the 
place of which God had told him (v. 3). When God has made 
our path of duty plain, it is a great deal better for us to rise 
early in the morning and go along that path, than to lie abed 
in the morning, and then start in some other direction when 
we do get up. We have ourchoice between these two courses 
every morning of our lives, and we do the one thing or the 
other. If we are friends of God, as Abraham was God’s 
friend, we are glad to pursue the right course, If we are not 
ready to pursue that course, it would seem thet we are not 
God’s friends. 

Abraham said, God will provide himself the lamb for a burnt 
offering, my son (v. 8). Abraham could trust God for the next 
step, even though it seemed as though the next step would 
carry him over a precipice. Isaac’s curiosity was a natural 
one, but Abraham wanted Isaac to have a faith that was 
supernatural. If Abraham had told Isaac just how the future 

looked to him at that moment, neither Abraham nor Isaac 
would have been the gainer by it. But Abraham counseled 
Isaac to trust God, and Isaac trusted God; and it came out 
better than either of them could have expé@ted at that mo- 
ment. How much better it is to trust God for the future, 
than to worry over the future as it would look to us if we 
were looking to the future with the eyes of sense | 

Now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not with- 

held thy ton, thine only son, from me (v.12). God knew Abra- 


God’s sake, that Abraham was tested as God's friend by this 
sore testing. If Abrabam really loved and trusted God 
utterly, he would not withhold anything from God, Abra- 
ham stood the testing of his friendship, and he stands out 
before the world as the father of the faithful, an example to 
us of unwavering friendship. If we are true friends, we shall 
show that we are so when our friendship is tested most 
sorely. If we are God's friends, God will kuow it, and we 
shall show it, 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This is one of the most difficult lessons of the quarter. 

And one of these difficulties arises from the nature of the 

command which God gave to Abraham concerning Isaac. 

The query will arise in many a scholar’s mind whether 

Abraham was not mistaken in thinking that God gave him 

such a command as this. - at 

How could Abraham be sure that it was really the com- 

mand of God himself, and not some form of hallucination? 

We answer: Had this been his first message, coming, as he 
supposed, from God, he would have been obliged to mistrust 
hig own judgment as to its divine origin. But it was far 
from being his first communication from God ; for, first, in 
Ur, God had appeared unto him (Acts 7: 2); second, in 
Shechem, God again appeared to him (Gen. 12: 7); third, 
near Bethel, God had spoken to his servant (Gen. 13 : 14); 
fourth, again God communed with Abraham at great length, 
and wrought a miracle before his very eyes (Gen. 15); fifth, 
at ninety years of age he had another divine revelation, God 
once more appearing to him (Gen. 17:1) ; sixth, in the plain 
of Mamre, God came in bodily form, and talked with him. 
Here he revealed his purpose of the miraculous destruction 
of Sodom; this miracle Abraham saw with his own eyes 
(Gen. 18); seventh, Abraham had power with God in prayer 
with marked results (Gen. 20 : 17, 18); eighth, God gave 
Abraham a son, born out of season of one who was as good 
as dead, and thus proved the truth of his promise made many 
years before; ninth, Gotl talked with his servant concerning 
the future of Ishmael (Gen. 21 : 12). 

This proves that God and Abraham were not strangers to 
each other. How many revelations the patriarch had over 
and above those that are recorded we know not. But we 
know enough to see that Abraham had sufficient experience 
to know whether it was God who spoke, or not. He had 
heard his voice often enough to recognize it without fail; 
and so, whemthe last and bitterest command came, he was 
not, he could not be, in doubt as to its origin. A careful con- 
sideration of these facts will at once show the heaven-wide 
differance between the case of Abraham and that of the 
Pocasset lunatic, who killed his daughter under the delusion 
that he had a divine command to do so. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the eleventh chapter, we 
find this story referred to, and used as an illustration of the 
overwhelming faith of The Father of the Faithful. That it 
was a terrible tria] to Abraham there can be no doubt; for it 
had been written, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” and 
Isaac was Abraham’s only son. To offer him up was appa- 
rently to sacrifice all his hopes for the fulfilment of God’s 
promise, Yet Abraham was so fully convinced that this was 
God’s unmistakable command, that, though he could not see 
the outcome, he was willing to trust God in darkness as well 
as in light, 

There are times when believers are called upon by God to 
go through midnight experiences, Happy is it for them, 
then, if their faith abide stedfast, and they trust him while 
the sun is blotted out from the heavens, 

As an illustration which may throw some light on “ mid- 
night faith,” as well as “ noonday faith,” let me give the fol- 
lowing. Some years ago, a company of Sunday-school work- 
ers was returning from the International convention, It was 
morning, and, having a car to themselves, they gathered to- 
gether for morning prayer. While they were singing the 
hymn “ Shall we gather at the river?” the train rushed into 
a tunnel, and darkness enveloped the party. They sang on, 
however, through the darkness, and, just as they reached the 
point, “ Yes, we'll gather at the river,” the train rushed out 
again into the light, They sang on because they knew that 
some one had been ahead and laid the rails for their safe pas- 
sage, so that no fear caused their hearts to tremble. So the 
believer called upon, like Abraham, to go through the 
darkness, knows that God has prepared the way, and sings on 
till light again gladdens his sight. 

In closing, call attention to the fact that while God spared 
Isaac, yet, when it came to the sacrifice on Calvary, “ He 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.” 
When it came to a question between his Son and a sinful world, 
“ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son.” 

At one time in Luther’s household the question of the sacri- 
fice of Isaac was being discussed. Luther's wife made some 
pretty strong remarks, and said she would have contested the 





ham before this test. It was for our sake, rather than for 


and then, suddenly growing grave, he said, “ Remember that 
when the question pertained to God’s own Son be prepared 
for him no deliverance.” 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Whom did God call from his country and kindred, and 
his father’s house? What did God promise him as to the 
land he would show him? What was the covenant God 
made with Abraham? Abraham believed, and waited until 
he was a hundred years old before his son Isaac was born, 
the one through whom he was to become father of a great 
nation, and all the families of the earth were to be blessed. 
Abraham Tried.—Did Abraham obey when God called him 
to leave hishome? Did he love God, and believe all that he 
said? After he was a hundred years old, God called him to 
a harder trial than ever before. The verse says, “God did 
tempt Abraham.” It does not mean that he tempted him to 
sin, as Satan tempted Eve; for God never tempts to evil, but 
he sometimes tries his children, to prove whether they will 
obey and trust him. The golden text has the world “ trjed,” 
and that is the meaning of the word “tempt” in the first 
verse (“ prove,” asin the Revised Version). The Lord called 
Abraham by name, and Abraham answered quickly, as he 
always did, “ Here am I.” 

“Thy Son, Thine Only Son.’—Never had God given so 
hard a command before; for it seemed as if to obey would 
take away all the joy and gladness from Abrahams life, 
all the bright hopes that God had given him in his old 
age. This was the strange command: “ Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah ; and offer him there for a burnt offering upon 
one of the mountains which I will teil thee of.” Where was 
Abraham told to go? (Outline the scene upon the class 
blackboard, or a large sheet of paper, which may have been 
previously prepared,—a few tents for Abraham’s home, at 
that time in Beersheba, the mountains in the-distance, and a 
cross for the place where the sacrifice was to be made.) Did 
Abraham hesitate, or ask why? “Thine only son, whom 
thou lovest.” Only God, who had known Abraham’s heart 
and life in all the years of promise, could know how dearly 
Abraham loved hisson. “Offer him... for a burnt offering.” 
The heathen around offered their children to their idol gods; 
but the good Father in heaven, who promised and gave Isaac 
to be a blessing,—could he want Abraham to take the life of 
his own son? We can only understand it when we read in 
the New Testament that he believed God could raise him 
from the dead. We know Abraham believed every word of 
God’s promises, He was ready to obey God; yet, if he killed 
his son, the promises could not be kept, unless God should 
raise Isaac from the dead. é 

The Jowrney.—Abraham made no delay when the Lord 
bade him go. Early inthe morning he made everything 
ready, took two young men and Isaac his son, carried food 
for all by the way, wood cut and ready to burn, As his 
mother bade the son goodby, do you suppose Abraham 
told her where and why they were going? They started in 
the early morning. (Trace on your map the course of the 
journey,—about forty-five miles north from Beersheba to the 
country near Jerusalem.) It was the third day when Abra- 
ham could see the appointed place. He said to the young 
men, “ Wait here with the ass, while I and the lad will goon 
and worship, and come again.” 

Abraham and Isaac Together.—Father and son went on; 
the son, large and strong, carried the pile of wood on his 
shoulder. Do you know of another beloved Son who carried 
the wood on which he was to die? Abrahani carried a 
vessel of brass or iron, holding coals of fire, to kindle the wood, 
and a knife, in his hand. As they walked, Isaac said to his 
father, * Here is the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb 
for a burnt offering?” Abraham said, “ My son, God will 
provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” So they went 
on, Isaac wondering and trusting his father’s word, Abraham 
never shrinking from each step which led him nearer the 
dreadful deed, 

The Altar and the Offering.—They came to the place God 
had shown, Abraham built the altar, took the wood, laid 
it in order, ready for the fire. He bound Isaac, who knew 
then that his own living body was to be the sacrifice. He 
must have been willing to be bound and laid upon the altar, 
not struggling or questioning his father’s right to do as he 
did. He must have seen when his father took the knife to 
strike, and have heard the voice calling, “ Abraham, lay not 
thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto 
him.” How quickly the knife could cut the cords that bound 
the young man, who obeyed his father as his father obeyed 
God! Abraham's obedience was tried and proved, and God 


said, “Now I koow that thou fearest God, seeing thou bast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.” 
Jehovah Jirch.—That was the name Abraham geve to the 





question with Jebovah, Luther smiled at ber earnestness, 


place. Say the words over, to learn them well; for they 
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mean “The Lord will provide.” They are the words Abra- 
ham said when Isaac asked “ Where isthe lamb?” Abra- 
ham did not know how, but he trusted in God that, whatever 
he ordered to be done, he would provide a way. God's chil- 
dren have trials, and often do not see how they can bear 
them; but it is as true to-day as when Abraham and Isaac 
were at the place afterwards called Calvary, “the Lord will 
provide.” 

An Offering Provided.—Looking around, Abraham saw in 
the bushes near by a great sheep, whose crooked horns were 
caught in the tangled branches. The knife was ready to 
kill, for Abraham knew that God had provided an offering 
in the place of Isaac, which father and son must have sacri- 
ficed with joyful hearts and real worship. 

The Cross.—W hat is there in this story to remind us of an 
offering in that place nineteen hundred years afterwards? 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” Isaac was willing to be bound and offered; Jesus 
said, “I lay down my life.” Outside the city of Jersusalem 
Jesus was led, bearing on his shoulder the heavy, rough wood 
of the cross. In the place called Calvary Jesus died, a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world. What can children learn and 
remeinber from the story of the trial of Abraham’s faith? 
Three things may be written in the lesson note-book, which 
every child should keep and use day by day: 


REMEMDER #355, 


TO OBEY GOD. 
THE LORD WILL PROVIDE. 
Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


Give the class an opening greeting, telling how glad you 
are to see them, and how much you love your dear children. 
(Use your name frequently in talking to the class, that they 
may know you by it, and not simply as “teacher.”) Con- 
tinue the idea of the love given to children by passing to the 
love of their fathers and mothers for them, and how glad 
they were of their advent as little babies. Ask if they re- 
member about a man who wanted a little boy baby so much, 
—his name, or anything about him; who had promised the 
baby; whether Abraham had waited a good while for him. 
(Doubtless inappropriate answers will be given, but try to 
turn each to help develop the fact that the baby was prom- 
ised, long waited for, and greatly desired.) 

Isaac.—At last hecame. Describe somewhat a pretty black- 
éyed and black-haired baby. How gladevery one was! Ask 
the class whether they cry, or laugh, when they are very glad. 
So Sarah the mother laughed, and Abraham the father, and 
the baby also laughed and crowed, and they named him a 
name that meant laughing; they called him Isaac. Then 
picture his growing up, going with his father everywhere 
among the tents and flocks, learning on the Sabbath about 
the promise that Jesus should come and be born in their 
family ; about the white lamb, and helping to build the altar 
for it. Continue the line to Beersheba, telling how they 
“moved” and set up the tents and altar in a new home. 

Lesson.—Show the class a stick, or, better, a piece of flexible 
steel, or even a string, asking how we can find out or know 
how strong it is, or which is the stronger. Not till we try it, 
is the desired idea; so God tried Abraham to show which 
was stronger, his love for Isaac, or his love to do God’s way. 

(If the question should arise as to whether God did not 
know, an answer of “ Yes; but he wanted every one else 
and Abraham himself to know,” may satisfy. Or, if old enough, 
tell that it was to teach to Abraham that God always takes 
care of those who mind him at once; or that children must 
never be offered like a lamb, as the heathen did sometimes; 
or that the best way out of trouble is to trust God, and do as 
he says.) 

Tell of Jehovah’s calling him, and the sad, hard errand 
he gave him to do; but that it would not seem so strange to 
him as to us; for sometimes the fierce, cruel people who lived 
near him did so to please their god. Abraham couldn’t un- 
derstand it, but he minded at once. Tell of the early start 
(necessary in the East); draw the mountain, and the line of 
direction of the journey ; make lines of different color for 
Abraham, Isaac, the two servants, and the ass; mention 
the things carried as needed for the sacrifice, the length of 
time, the leaving of the servants, the father and son alone, 
Abraham carrying the coals (no matches) in a metal holder 
or box, and Isaac the wood ; then his question about the lamb, 
and the answer. Together they built the altar (stones were 
plentiful), and arranged the wood. Then the father had to 
tell Isaac of the command to offer him. Show that Isaac 
was willing to obey God also; he did not try to fight or run 
away, but was bound, and laid on the wood. Tell how Abra- 
ham must have felt,—the tears in his eyes, his hand raised to 
kill the boy he loved so much, how very hard it was to 
mind. Tell of the joy when Jehovah Jesus spoke, and the 
boy was saved, of the ram (a kind of sheep) offered in his 
stead, and'the happy journey home. 





Golden Text.—A few qnestions asked and answered, and the 
text will be easily committed. For example, who was tried? 
and what did God tell Abraham todo? How could he bear 
to offer Isaac? He believed God; believing we call faith. 
Who had faith? How did Abraham offer Isaac? After 
which, repeat it once or twice, and it will be memorized. 

Application.—Possibly some of the class may be able to see 
how like to Jesus’ is Isaac’s willingness to be offered ; but one 
idea, and that a simple one, is usually quite enough for this 
grade, and willing obedience is one of a child's first lessons, 
and its importance, as God seems to estimate it, cannot well 
be overstated. So make a suggestive inquiry as to whether 
God asks us to do such hard things. But little children have 
somethingtodo. Let them name somethings they think they 
ought to do or be. Recall to their remembrance how pleased 
papa or mama is when the children mind willingly, quickly, 
and pleasantly. God the heavenly Father is much more 
so. Hesays it is “ well-pleasing” tohim. Show how pleased 
he was with Abraham's obedience. He was so ready to mind, 
God counted it just the same as if he had done it; and, be- 
cause of it, God called Abraham his friend. Ready to mind, 
ready to learn to do God’s will, is what he wants most ; and 
father, mother, teachers, are given by him to help little chil- 
dren to become so. “Teach me to do thy will; for thou art 
my God.” 


Chicago, Ill. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


SELF-DENYING LOVE. 


ABRAMAM | 


GAVE 





THE FATHER 
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GAVE 
HIS sevoven SON. | 
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PROMISED 


WHAT HAST THOU GIVEN FOR ME? 


a | 
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THE LORD WILL PROVIDE 


HAT 
uew WE NEED. 


ACCORDING TO YOUR FAITH BE IT UNTO YOU. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“My faith looks up to thee.” 

“O Christ, whatburdens bowed thy head.” , 
“Thou my everlasting portion.” 

“ Jesus is mine.” 

“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“O crown of rejoicing that’s waiting for me.” 
“ He leadeth me.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Tuy Son, THINE ONLY SON, WHOM THOU LovgEsT.”— 
We may come near to sounding the depths of Abraham’s 
trial only when we realize what desolation falls on the Eastern 
father’s heart when his son, his only son, whom he loves, is 
taken. I shall not soon forget the distress of the old man 
who brought his sick boy to the dispensary. “ Ah, sir,” he 
said, as the tears streamed down his cheeks, “ the son” —em- 
phasizing the word—“ the son is precious.” In a sense, and 
to a degree which we can hardly understand, the father lives 
in his son ; the personality of the parent is, asit were, merged 
in that of his boy, in whom center all his hopes for the per- 
petuation of his father’s house. Indeed, the father’s name 
is practically lost when his son is born. If his son’s name is 
Isaac, he will thenceforward be known as Abu Isaac,—“ the 
father of.Isaac.” If he is held in esteem, the sonless man is 
the object of universal pity; if not, his misfortune is often 
the occasion for deeper reproach. The sonless man’s death 
means the extinction of his family, and the minds of men 
are not yet beyond regarding this as a mark of divine dis- 
pleasure. 


Birmingham, England. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Rosr Earty ...SappLEep us Ass.”—These words are 
quite enough to show an Oriental, or an Oriental traveler, 
the whole proceeding. To “rise early,” before daybreak, and 
be on the journey long before the sun rises, is the regular 
custom, and a custom rendered necessary by the climate, 
which generally requires a long noon-day rest. To “saddle” 
the ass was not merely to put the saddle on the donkey for 
Abraham to ride. Such is not the meaning of the Hebrew, 
nor of the old translators, and probably not of our English 





translators. It is only true when the saddle is a pack-saddle. 
The meaning is that he put his packs upon the ass; and an 
Oriental, who still often uses a like expression for loading all 
the beasts of the journey, would understand that Abraham had 
all the necessary asses laden for the expedition. Thesentence 
inplies all the bustle and confusion and preparation which 
accompany the breaking up of a traveler’s camp, or the start 
of a resident for a caravan journey, which is scarcely to. be 
described short of a few pages to one who has not seen it for 
himself. One thing is left indefinite, however; the same 
words would be proper whether Abraham and his company 
went on foot or not. The repetition of the singular (‘‘ass”’) 
in verse 5 seems the only mark that bears upon that point. 
It would not be strange to make such a journey on foot, with 
an animal tocarry the luggage; nor, on the other hand, would 
it be strange (it would be most natural, indeed) for the four 
to ride each his own beast, with the laden animal accompany- 
ing ; nor for one of the four to ride the laden animal, and the 
other three to ride beasts that bore no other burden. All 
these ways of traveling are common in the East; to-day per- 
haps the last is the most common for short trips of small 
parties. The muleteer is a youth of light weight who rides 
the beast that carries the provender; the travelers themselves, 
of the better class, ride on horses,—on mules, if they cannot 
do better. In Cyprus mules are preferred to horses, But to 
ride on asses has always been a respectable means of journey- 
ing in the East. Fuel, like other burdens, is likewise carried 
on asses or camels. I have repeatedly seen a small donkey 
carrying a load of pine boughs, for fuel, to a pottery kiln, so 
large that nothing but the donkey’s feet, nose, and tail could 
be seen,—the whole three times his height, and once ina 
while a boy perched on the top of all. 


New York Ciiy. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, THE Son (Gen. 21 : 1-34).—To what place did Abraham 
remove from Hebron? (Gen. 20: 1.) What fulfilment of 
promise came to him there? What is the meaning of the 
name “ Isaac”? (Gen. 21:6.) What led the patriarch to 
send away Hagar and Ishmael? What lesson do you draw 
from Hagar’s well in the wilderness ? 2 

2. Tue Test (vs. 1, 2).—In what way does God never 
“tempt” men? (Jas.1 : 13.) Why does he, on the other 
hand, “test” them, “try” them, and that most strictly? 
What are some of the tests by which you have seen men 
proved? How can men prepare themselves for such times 
of testing? In what senses was Isaac the “only son” of 
Abraham? Where is “the land of Moriah”? (2 Chron. 3: 
1.) Why, in view of the sacrifice on Calvary, was this a 
most fitting place?, What things made this the severest pos- 
sible test of Abraham’s faith and obedience? Why does 
God always prove men in the persons and things they love 
best and count most important ? 

3. THE OBEDIENCE (vs. 3-6).—Why must travelers in the 
East take an early start? Why did Abraham carry with him 
the wood? How many miles did Abraham travel in the three 
days? Why did Abraham wish to be alone with his son 
during the great trial? In what way was the fire carried? 
Why was it necessary to carry it at all? What reasons 
might Abraham have urged within himself, why it would be 
wrong to kill Isaac? Why, nevertheless, did he obey? 
When ought we to do a thing even without the assent of our 
reason and judgment? 

4. Farrn (vs. 7, 8).—What name commemorates Abra- 
ham’s reply in verse 8? (v. 14.) What was Abraham ex- 
pecting when he said, “God will provide”? Yet what was 
God providing at that very moment? Why can we be sure 
that what God will provide will be better and happier than 
our imagining? 

5. CouRAGE (vs. 9, 10).—What does the fact that Isaac 
submitted to be bound show about his character? Was this 
submission right or wrong, and why? How is it that the 
New Testament can speak as if Abraham actually did kill 
Isaac? (Heb. 11:17.) How can we sacrifice-to God any 
well-loved thing without parting from it? What are some 
such sacrifices that God requires,—needing as much courage 
in us as Abraham showed ? 

6. Rewarp (vs. 11-13).—What hint of Abraham’s char- 
acter do you get in his answer, twice given in this lesson, 
“Here am I”? Besides testing Abraham, what did God 
want to show him about the human sacrifices practised by the 
heathen around him? What kinds of sacrifices did his de- 
scendants, almost always, substitute for these human sacrifi- 
ces? How was Abraham rewarded for his obedience? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What son was born to Abraham? 2. Why was Isaac 
especially dear to Abraham? 3. What did God tell the 
patriarch to do with his son? 4. How far did Abraham go 
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in proving his obedience? 5. How was Isaac saved? 6. 
What did all this teach Abraham? 7. What should we be 
willing to do with our best and dearest possessions, if 
God commands ? 

Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. By what strange command did God try Abraham? 
2 What made this trial very severe? 3. What made it 
somewhat easy? 4. What steps did Abraham take to obey 
God? 5. Why did he not go farther? 6. Why did Isaac 
submit to be bound, and, as he supposed, to be killed? 7. In 
what does Isaac remind you of Jesus? 8. What is the best 
lesson you ean learn from Abraham, or from Isaac? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Abraham is the only man spoken of in the Bible story as 
“the friend of God.” A true friend,a real friend, is as one’s 
own life, or one’s own soul (Deut. 13:6). No other love is 
so unselfish and so unchanging as a friend’s love. It is an 
outgoing and an outgiving love, It never fails and never 
changes. This incident tells of the testing of the one whom 
God ealled his friend, of the glorious triumph of that friend’s 
love in its testing. It is an example and an illustration, with 
its teachings for all of us, 

‘The question with Abraham, as the friend of God, was not 
what he could get from God, but what he could do for God. 
Abraham’s love for God made it a joy to Abraham to giveto 
God whatever God might wish or ask for. All that Abra- 
ham was and had belonged to God, and was at God’s disposal. 
A love like that will stand any and every test. 

A friend’s love centers in his friend, and not in himself, 
It is drawn toward that friend, and away from self. It yields 
everything to the friend, and asks nothing for self. 


ADDED POINTS. 


God tests his friends, but God does not tempt his friends, 
It is good to be tested, but it would be sad to be tempted. 

A true father loves his son more than he loves himself. It 
would be easier for a true father to yield his own life than to 
yield the life of his son. 

God starts us on the path of duty without telling us all 
about the path beforehand, The direction he makes cledr to 
begin with. The. particular spot we are to stop at he will 
show us by and by. 

There may be fore-gleams to us of our coming trial. We 
may see it afar off, and have shrinkings and dread which are 
needless because God leads the way. 

A friend of God is sure to be a loving father as well as a 
loving friend. He who serves God faithfully is tender to- 
ward those whom God has given him. 

Whatever is needful in our course of duty God will pro- 
vide. Wecan trust him for the means of doing, as well as 
for the strength to do. 

Father and son will go along lovingly together in God’s 
service when both are influenced by love for God. There is 
no such bond of union between parent and child as the bond 
ef a common love for their Father in heaven. 

Every testing of our love for God brings us closer to God, 
and brings God closer to us. . And the dearest treasure of our 
hearts becomes more precious to us for being held as God's 
ready for surrender to him at his call, 





WAYS OF WORKING. 





AN ASSISTANT TEACHER FOR EACH 
CLASS, 


Every Sunday-school, at one time or another, needs 
substitute teachers. And there is wisdom in having some 
sort of system in providing for their services. 

A common way is the selection of a number of adult 
substitutes, who, formally or informally, constitute the 
“reservecorps,” or “ teachers’ supply class,” or “ auxiliary 
staff of teachers,”—whatever the titlemay be. In some 
schools the reserve corps is composed of seholars in regular 
attendance in adult classes; yet often it enrolls men and 
women who can attend the school only occasionally, but 
who are willing to serve now and then as substitutes if 
notified in time for preparation. 

This reserve corps in many schools is divided into a 
few sections, each section serving one Sunday in regular 
turn, the members of the other sections meanwhile be- 
ing free for their usual class work. The sections are so 
arranged that each one contains a variety of talent 
adapted to classes of different grades and ages. The 
superintendent sends reminders, in due time, to those 
who are to be ready as substitutes for a given Sunday, 








somewhat in this way: * The superintendent will call 

upon you to take a class at the regular session of the 

school, Sunday afternoon, ........ .. £89.., should your 

services be needed.” In other schools the reserve corps 

is divided into many small sections, each containing 

three or four members, so that each section is on duty 

but once in several months, A list of the members of 

all these sections, and their dates of service, is posted 

publicly at the secretary’s desk, and copies are sometimes 

furnished also to the substitutes. 

Whatever the method, the aims are: thoroughness of 
preparation on the current lesson, a more efficient ser- 

vice, a freedom from annoyance to unprepared visitors, 

and a gradual training of substitute teachers for perma- 

nent work, For the latter purpose, the “ normal class” 

has a recognized place in many schools, with a varied 

course of study supplementary to the current lessons. 

The “ Teachers’ Training Class,” in St. Enoch’s Pres- 

byterian Sunday-school of Toronto, Canada, for ex- 

ample, has regular Thursday evening meetings. Re- 
cently, at some of these meetings, as well as on Sunday 

after the close of the school hour, the regulars and sub- 
stitutes have had the benefit of special lectures by 
“‘ prominent educationists ” on “teaching in its pedagogi- 
cal aspect,” the themes being such as these: ‘Class 
Management,” “ Home Preparation on the Part of Teach- 
ers and Pupils,” and “ The Teacher’s Equipment.” The 
superintendent of this Sunday-school, Mr. William 
Selby, says: “ The success that has attended our efforts 
in establishing a teachers’ training-class warrants us in 
showing you our method. We invite the neighboring 
Sunday-school teachers to our meetings, and are endeav- 
oring to incite a lively interest in Sunday-school work.” 
The “Substitute Class,” organized three years ago in 
the Union Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has lately realized its need of special 
training, and for the present it takes the form of a 
normal class, with a course of lessons temporarily dis- 
placing the International lessons. It has about fifty 
members, who meet at the regular Sunday-school hour 
in a separate room. The leader explains: “ We had to 
take this hour because of the many organizatious in the 
church requiring the time of our members. I teach 
with a blackboard, and I distribute hektograph copies of 
the lesson to the clags for study at home, We have an 
enthusiastic and interesting class, and hope to do efficient 
work in preparing teachers for ourschool. We have been 
organized fér three years, but have been the ‘ Substitute 
Teachers’ Class,’ and have found it a great hindrance. 
Now we are doing normal work exclusively.” The in- 
vitation, given on the leaflet containing the six months’ 
course of study, is in this form: “ Persons desiring to 
pursue this course aré cordially invited to join. At the 
close of the term, pupils may return to the classes they 
formerly belonged to, if they prefer doing so.” The list 
of topies may be suggestive to other normal -class leaders : 


FIRST QUARTER. 
OLD TESTAMENT WORLD. 


. The World of the Bible. 

. The New Testament World. 
. The Land of the Book. 

. The City of the King. 

. History in the Bible. 

. Growth of the Bible. 

. History of the English Bible. 
. The Book from God. 

. Institutions of the Bible. 
10. Institutions—continued.. 
11. How to Study, 

12. How to Teach. 

18. Review with school. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AS A PREPARATION FOR THE CHURCH, 
Lesson 1. Divine Religion Given. 

. Divine Religion Taught. 
. Divine Religion Developed, 
. Development—continued. 
. Preparation for Christ by Sacrifices. 
. Preparation for Christ by Types. 
Preparation for Christ by Kingdoms. 
. Preparation for Christ by Prophets. 
. Manifestation of Christ : 

Early Years; 

Public Ministry ; 

Eud of Life. 
. Revelation of Christ. 
. Way of Salvation. 
. Christ as a Teacher. 
13. Review with school. 


“ But these methods are too ponderous!” some one 
may be exclaiming. ‘This is heavy artillery, and we 


coanoanrk wb 


Serntannawrn 


want a lighter, quicker movement.” There are superin- 





using a simple form, usually on a postal card, worded 


than any of these may be found. One of the leaders of 
the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school work in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. George OC. Thomas, seems to have solved 
the problem for the Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, of which he is the well-known superin- 
tendent. Fora long time there has been an organized 
corps of substitutes, composed of scholars in attendance 
upon the normal instruction conducted every week by 
the superintendent. These substitutes have been as- 
signed from time to time, teaching different classes as 
their services were required. 

“For some time past,” Mr. Thomas now writes, “I 
have felt that another and more efficient arrangement 
should be inaugurated, and have therefore, through our 
parish paper and by a personal address, made an appeal 
for persons who were willing to act as substitutes,—my 
desire being to furnish one for each class in the school,— 
who would be, in a measure, an assistant teacher, Our 
plans are not quite perfected, but out of a total of sixty 
teachers required in the main room and Bible classes, 
I have now a list of fifty-fivenames. The idea is simply 
this: to assign to each teacher an assistant, who shall be 
under his or her personal direction, to make visits, and 
help in any way that may be deemed most beneficial, 
and in the event of the absence of the teacher, at any 
time, the substitute to occupy the place. By this means 
a person known to the class is secured, and the methods 
and desires of the teacher can be carried out thoroughly 
in every particular, 

“ The full details of this plan have not yet been worked 
out, although some assignments have already been made: 
but I look for great results and much benefit to be de- 
rived from it, The substitutes pledge themselves to act 
under the direction of the superintendent, to be in accord 
with the teacher to whom they are assigned, and to be 
present at the normal-class instruction whenever possible, 
The attendance at this has greatly increased since this 
arrangement was begun. I have been greatly aided in 
this work by the parish chapter of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, which has been very helpful in increasing 
the number of male substitutes, The organization in 
the parish for women, following the same lines as the 
brotherhood, and known as the Sisterhood of St. Mary of 
Bethany, has helped me also very materially in this par- 
ticular,” 

This suggestion, out of so long and varied an ex- 
perience as a superintendent, will attract attention; and 
doubtless other superintendents will try the experiment 
of having a permanent “assistant teacher” for every 
class in the Sunday-school., ' 





= 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


FROM THE FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
FIELD* 


Among the valuable works of the New Testament 
period which have been lost to Greco-Latin Christian 
literature, but have been preserved among the relics of 
the literary treasures once in the possession of the churches 
of the Orient, the Book of Enoch, found only in the 
Ethiopic, is one of the most important, Modern methods 
of Bible study have only enhanced its prominence, since 
this work furnishes data and facts for the understanding 
of the historical background of New Testament thought 
and literature. Heretofore there have been. accessible 
two English translations of this unique book. The first, 
by Archbishop Lawrence, the first editor of the Ethiopic 
text, was published early in the century, and naturally 
is pow thoroughly antiquated. The second was made by 
Dr. G. H. Schodde, and was published at Andover in 
1882. It is based on the edition and German translation 
and commentary of Professor Dillmann, the greatest 
authority on the language and literature of Ethiopia, 
and in its introduction and notes gives the substance of 
all that had been done before 1882 toward the interpre- 
tation of the book. Now there appears an entirely new 
version, based on an improved Ethiopic text, from the 
pen of R. H. Charles, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Exeter College, Oxford. The author has aimed 











* The Book of Enoch, translated from Professor Dillmann’s Ethi- 
opic text; emended and revised with hitherto uncollated Ethiopic 
manuscripts, and with the Gizeb and other Greek and Latin f 
ments: with introduction, notes, appendices, ani indices. By RE. 
Charles, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv, 391. Oxford: Atthe Clarendon Press, 164 

Hebriisches Wérterbuch zum Alten Testament. Von Drs. Siegfried 
und Siade. Svo, pp. vii, 978. Leipsic : Veit & Co. 


Einleitung zum Alten Testament. Von Professor Dr. Kénig. 8vo, 


pp. 580. Bunn: Webers. 11 merks. 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien. Von Professor 
Dr. Resch. 8vo, pp. vii, 160. Leipsie: Hivrichs. .5 marks. 





tendents who have felt convinced that a simpler method 





H of Church Polity. By Dr. Rudolf fohm, Syvo, xxii, 
700. Lelpsig : Dunker and Rumbict. > 
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more at a revision of the text than at any thorough-going 
revision of the translations, or new departure in the in- 
terpretation, beyond the correction of some more or less 
important errors in the works of his predecessors. In 
this object he has been successful in a notable degree, 
having utilized in a scholarly manner the new materials 
he has been fortunate enough to have in hand. His 
highest aim, however, to give final shape and form to 
the Ethiopic, has not been attained, largely for the rea- 
son that he has not had at his command all the materials 
really accessible, and to some extent because the best 
possible use has not everywhere been made of what he 
did have. Yet for the textual study of the book the new 
wrk is a rich storehouse, which the specialist will grate- 
fully acgept. His book is a volume for the close student, 
although only one acquainted with Ethiopic can gain 
the full benefit from its study. It is a credit to English 
biblical scholarship. 

While the English theological world is waiting for the 
continuation of the Hebrew-English Dictionary by Pro- 
fessors Brown, Briggs, and Driver, the Germans have 
begun and completed a new work of this kind, largely 
on the lines adopted by the American and English 
scholars, the leading difference being the absence, in the 
German work, of etymologies and of comparison with 
the sister Semitic tongues. This dictionary, Siegfried 
and Stade’s Hebriiisches Wirterbuch zum Alten Testament, 
is a rival of the old Gesenius, and was announced as 
avowedly so, years ago, by Dr. Siegfried. The new work 
proceeds from a different standpoint, claiming to repre- 
gent modern scholarship in Old Testament research. 
Comparative etymologies are discarded as unreliable and 
misleading; the separate words are discussed as fully as 
possible, the dictionary being in many cases equal to a 
concordance; proper names are included; Aramaic 
words are no longer mixed with Hebrew; and the 
elaboration of special definitions from fundamental ones 
has been discarded. The apparent object is to state the 
facts of Old Testament lexicography merely as facts, and 
as completely as possible, without any attempt at dis- 
covering the whence and how of these facts. That there 
is wisdom in this method, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the book is intended largely for students of 
theology, admits of no doubt; but at the same time this 
may be said against it,—that it does not even prepare 
the way for a deeper study of the phenomena presented 
by the world of words in the Old Testament books. In 
many cases even the closest student cannot detect reason 
for the order of definitions given, or for many of the 
definitions themselves. Time will show whether this 
feature, claimed as a strong one, is in reality not a weak- 
ness. The new dictionary is about the size of Gesenius. 

As the first of a new series of theological text-books, 
the house of Webers in Bonn has published (in German) 
another Introduction to the Old Testament, by the well- 
known conservative critic, Professor Kénig. It presents 
a marked contrast to the radical Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Cornill, noticed in these columns at the time of its 
appearance. Dr. Konig is willing to yield what seems to 
him to be the honest results of recent investigations, 
He accepts the documentary theory of the Pentateuch, 
also a Deutero-Isaiah, a comparatively late date of many 
Psalms, and the like; yet he everywhere recognizes in 
the books of the Old Testament, and in the historical 
development of which they are the official documents, 
the finger of God writing out his revelation for man. 
His work treats of Loweror Textual Criticism (pp. 14-133), 
the Origin of the Separate Books of the Old Testament 
(pp. 184-486), the Formation of the Canon (pp. 437- 
509), and the History and Methods of Interpretation 
of the Old Testament (pp. 510-580). As was done by 
Strack, the Inter-Testament Literature, consisting of the 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha, is also discussed, 
not as a literary curiosity, but in the interests of the de- 
velopment and continuity of biblical history. 

Dr. Alfred Resch, whose Agrapha was reviewed in 
these columns several years ago, has again furnished 
students of the synoptic and other gospel problems with 
a large amount of materia! for investigation and research. 
His new work, Awssercanonische Parallelterte zu den 
Evangelien, differs from the former in that, while the 
Agrapha sought to reproduce the “Sayings” (Logia) 
of Christ current in patristic literature, but not found in 
the New Testament, and differing materially from the 
“Sayings” in the canonical Gospels, the new volume 
aims to furnish parallel texts to the Gospels, taken from 
the same contemporary class of literature. The present 
(first) volume is only preliminary, treating of textual 

criticism and sources. The parallel texts themselves 
will follow in a second volume. The whole is intended 
as @ solution of the vexed “ Primitive Gospel’ problem _ 





and asa contribution to the discussion of the literary 
origin and growth of the Gospels. 

It is not often that the attention of Bible students is 
called to a volume prepared by a law professor. Yet the 
first part of Rudolf Sohm’s History of Church Polity 
(in German), treating of primitive Christianity, discusses 
from an entirely new standpoint, and in an exhaustive 
manner, the New Testament phases of the question. 
The early church, its officers, and its organization, in its 
various ramifications, are considered here from the 
jurist’s standpoint, and also, it should be added, from the 
standpoint of a warm-hearted Christianity. 





A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church. By Oliver J. 
Thatcher, of the University of Chicago. (16mo, pp. 312. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


A briefand very readablesketch of the Apostolic Church 
has been published by Professor Thatcher, who dedicatcs 
it to his teacher, Professor Harnack. There aro ten 
chapters. The first and second set forth the condition 
of the heathen world and of Judaism in the earlier part 
of the first century. The others are mainly historical, 
though the author does not attempt to go beyond the 
death of the Apostle Paul. So far as the external his- 
tory is concerned, the work deserves high praise, the 
first chapter being an admirable résumé, based upon 
Friedlander’s investigations. But the critical and theo- 
logical positions are for the most part those held by 
Harnack and Hatch. While there is no definite state- 
ment of critical views, the author constantly suggests 
doubts of the authenticity of the Acts and the genuineness 
of some of the Pauline Epistles. The Fourth Gospel he 
seems to regard as of a late date, and expressly says that 
the Gospel of Matthew was written some time after the 
death of Paul (p. 299). His conception of the Pauline 
theology is such that the doctrine of the cross fails to 
receive due prominence. The gospel of the kingdom is 
made more fundamental than the gospel of Christ cruci- 
fied. The early Christian churches are represented as 
largely made up of mystics, as they would now be termed, 
without any apprehension of other authority. Indeed, 
the ethical mission of Jesus, the Sermon on the Mount 
especially, takes the most prominent place in Professor 
Thatcher’s estimate of early Christianity. Accordingly 
the doctrinal statements of subsequent centuries are re- 
garded as ‘‘a fusion of Christianity with the philosophy and 
superstition of the Greeks.” But the Epistles acknowl- 
edged by all to be written by Paul contain views about 
Jesus Christ and the significance of his death and resur- 
rection which most Christians will scarcely admit to be 
compatible with Professor Thatcher’s sketch of early 
Christianity. Still, from his point of view, the author 
has done his work thoroughly. As a stimulating book 
for well-informed readerg it can be commended, but it is 
not a safe guide for busy Sunday-school teachers. 


The First Century of German Printing in America, 1728-1830: 
Preceded by a Notice of the Literary Work of F. D. Pas- 
torius. By Oswald Seidensticker. Published by the Pio- 
nier-Verein of Philadelphia. (8vo, pp. x, 284. Philadel- 
phia: Schaefer & Koradi. $1.) 


Apart from its interest for the bibliographer and the 
book-hunter, this very full catalogue is of value as ex- 
hibiting a curious side of the religious life of our early 
German immigration. The five first titles on the list, 
and a very large proportion of those which follow, are 
presentations of the mysticism which played so large a 
part in the religious life of early Pennsylvania. Both 
Christopher Saur, the Germantown printer, and the 
owners of the printing-office at Ephrata, in Lancaster 
County, were decided mystics. The Ephrata people also 
were profuse writers of German hymns. Their hymn-book 
of 1766 contains seven hundred and twenty-five hymns, 
some of them of considerable length. The two Saurs, 
father and son, printed both the first and the second 
editions of the German Bible (1743 and 1763) before 
Aitken issued the English Bible of 1782, besides reprint- 
ing John Arnd’s True Christianity, and a large number 
of mystical books in English and German. The elder 
Saur’s printing is generally very good work. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1768 by his son of the same name, whose con- 
scientiousness is shown by his inserting “probable” 
(wahrscheinlicher) before the word “ News” in the title 
of his newspaper. The editor’s notes are based on care- 
ful research, and show how much these book-titles cast 
light on the history of both church and state in early 
America. 


Jack. Knife and Brambles. By Atticus G. Haygood, Sr. (12mo, 
pp. 308. Nashville : Publishing House of the M. E. Church, 
South. $1.) 


Readers of The Sunday School Times are familiar with 
the strong, homely, and living style of Bishop Haygood. 








This book shows him in a different field from that which 
his previous works occupied, but, like them, it deals 
with questions of the day. His intercourse with young 
men has made him familiar with the intellectual diffi- 
culties which keep them back from a full assent to the 
gospel. He likens these to the brambles and useless 
undergrowth, which an old black servant of his father’s 
had cut away with his jack-knife to get ata tree that 
was to be cut down. So he takes up the record of God’s 
revelation to men, and cuts away the brambles of objec- 
tions that have gathered around it, always with vigor, if 
not always with a judgment which will commend itself 
to every reader. He has no sympathy either with nega- 
tive critics of the Bible, scientific and philological, or 
with the alarmists who think that the church will be 
lost and its creed wrecked because it is found that some 
established interpretations have been too narrow and 
rigid. Sober good sense is the book’s strong point. Its 
weakness is the failure at times to enter fully into the 
view he criticises. 


The Hallowed Day: Fletcher Prize Essay, Dartmouth College, 
1892. By the Rev. George Guirey, author of “ The Un- 
answerable Word,” ete. (12mo, pp. xvi, 291. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25.) 


Mr. Guirey was awarded for this work the prize en- 
dowed by the late Judge Fletcher, to be bestowed by the 
trustees of Dartmouth College. The book justifies the 
judgment of the committee of award. It contains 
nothing that is strikingly original, but it covers the case 
for the social observance and legal enforcement of the 
Sabbath quite adequately, and reinforces argument by 
fact at every point. The survey of our Sabbath laws 
shows that California is the only state which has no 
Sunday law, and that Pennsylvania alone retains a Sun- 
day law enacted in colonial times. Mr. Guirey points 
out that the practice commonly falls below the law, and 
calls for more vigorousenforcement. Inasupplementary 
chapter the arguments of the observers of the seventh 
day are discussed. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are many of the rising, and multitudes of the 
risen, generation who can recall the delight and profit 
they derived from the books of Miss Charlotte Tucker, 
better known as A. L. O. E. (that is, A Lady of Eng- 
land). They will hear with regret of her death in the 
Punjaub, where she gave the later years of her life to 
zenana work among the women of the Sikh sect. Her 
field of labor was at Batals, about forty miles from 
Amritsar, the headquarters of the Sikh religion. Here 
she poured into her work the same fine womanly quali- 
ties as find expression in her books, and won the con- 
fidence of the natives, especially the young native 
Christians, by a sympathy which the English in India 
are chary of bestowing. Her literary powers were always 
at their service for the composition of hymns and songs 
for their festivals, in a language she acquired after she 
had passed her fiftieth year. 


The status and needs of Christian work in Japan are 
presented in The Japan Evangelist, a bi-monthly peri- 
odical printed by the Yokohama Seishi Bunsha, Its 
December number includes interesting papers on “The 
Evangelization of Japan,” “Japanese Ethical Litera- 
ture,” “Experiences of the First Woman Physician in 
Modern Japan,” reports from various Christian missions 
and organizations throughout Japan, and an English 
translation of a Japanese story. The same number con- 
tains two full-page photographic reproductions, one of 
them accompanying a sketch of the life of a Japanese 
religious worker, in a series of similar sketches, It is 
such publications as The Japanese Evangelist that serve 
to keep the outside world in touch and sympathy with 
the work of Christian missions, providing such informa- 
tion on current mission work as tends to arouse interest 
in its aims and its progress. 


The present rage for broken and low-tone colors, the 
prevalence of grays and dun tints in decoration, and 
the absence of full color in dress, have been regarded as a 
sign of decadence of the color sense in civilized peoples, 
But what shall be said of the increase of color-printing, 
and of its applications in book and magazine illustra- 
tion? The Cosmopolitan, some months ago, illustrated 
an extended article on costumes by a number of daintily 
executed colored plates, and coloring of a cruder kind 
has for some years enlivened the pages of our comic and 
other papers, as well as of journals for children. In few 
publications, however, does color printing seem to be more 
appropriate than in the seedsman’s, or nursery man’s, cata- 
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logue or periodical. There isa fair rivalry 
not only in the improvement of fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers, but in the pictur- 
ing of them. While some such publica- 
tions hold to the cruder modes of black and 
white or other monochrome illustration, 
others make more or less use of colored 
plates, displaying sweet peas, poppies, pan- 
sies, and other favorite flowers in great 
varieties of natural color, many of them 
refined in delicacy of tint and nicety of 
execution. Some of them also give a dis- 
play of vegetables,—somewhat garish usu- 
ally, of course, but tomatoes and carrots 
and watermelons justify the use of strong 
color, even though lettuce and celery and 
asparagus shade delicately. These pub- 
lications, it may be. said, contain more 
or less useful information for the profes- 
sional horticulturist as well as for the 
housewife who would make home cheerful 
with a-few pot plants or a narrow garden 
strip. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sué for a year, may have sucha position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu 
lar rates. 

For dyspepsia use Horsford’s. Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J. Guy McCandless, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., says: “I have used it in various forms of 
dyspepsia, with gratifying results.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A pound of facts is worth oceans of theories. 


More infants are successfully raixe! on the Eagle | 


Brenda Ce Condensed Milk than upon any other foed. 
ot 3. bie to legs sickness than others. The 
eB ig therefore the best infant food. 


— >: 








At odd moments, when the 
‘lesson paper or Bible is not with- 
in reach, it is worth something 
to a busy teacher to have the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand. | 

Fifty cents buys a beautiful 
little book, bound in fine leather 
and gold, containing all the les- 
sons of the International series 
for 1894 in both Common and 
Revised Versions, the golden 
texts, and! fifty-two blank pages 
for notes. 

The book is just right for 
the vest-pocket (4x2% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and 
strongly bound,—in fact, made 
throughout for every-day use. 
One copy, by mail, 5ocents. Five 
or more copies, 40 cents each. 

Joun D. WATTLES & Co., Philadelphia. 





The Path of Glory. 


Agents wanted; highest commission. Send for circu- 
lars. FRABMLIA SQUARE BIBLE GOUSE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS, WANTED ON SALARY 


cErasio Pencil. Agents pe A r —_ 
Erase rM fg Go X 1138. La Chcene Wie. 
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O'NEILL'S _ 


SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED. 














Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 
--- NEW YORK. - - - 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Cloaks and 
Costumes, House Furnishing Goods, 
China and Glassware. 














We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, 
sending goods to all PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION TO 
THE CUSTOMER, OR REPUNDING THE MONEY. 
This feature of our business secures and retains 
the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a 
pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is 
assured, and where all wants can be promptly 
supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOCUE 


Weare now booking names for our Spring and 
ummer Catalogue, which will be issued about 





April 1, and mailed free to out-of-town residents. 
Send us your name early, as the de- (~~ 





mand is always 


FINE aoops =| *“PP!9 


AT 


6th Av., 20th to 2lst 8t., New York. 


greater than the 
SEND FOR 


SAMPLES 





LOW PRICES. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Hon. George W. Childs, 
Proprietor Phila. Public Ledger, 

Hon. John Wanamaker, 
Ex-Postmaster-General, 


anency of cures. Refer 
Wattles va Co., publishers 





Will testify to 
also to John 
of The Sunday School Pim 


Send for a 54-page pamphiet, free, to 


THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 


EDW. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder, 
1083 Spring Garden &t., Phila., Pa. 


$10 bY jamie 
“chotiet Lees 


(Tpeor porated.) 
wine =e —> 


4d. Cornen, Ja., Sec’, 


peTRoIT ; MICH. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 18 2. Elegantly illustrated“ Itinerary.” 
HOWARD 8. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Atpany, N. Y. 


OSTON ST wit at hd INSTITUTE and 
TRAININ @OOL. Alwsaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. nt Teantont Street. Boston. Mass, 






















W D,—A paid Sunday-echoo!l supt.. trained for the 
wo staid H. H. E. Geethins, Besheste r, N.Y. 











~2 JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gexowe “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


ese m NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. | 





WANTED for our new stand- 
ard works. 


het. ~ ge BCT 
"Pub. ew 


ACENT 


of the Bible, Mothe 
outéit for thi: 
Seo &. B. . 





az uee pose eut ~Jy- Get our tous prices 
labels. num- 
— Ryne 


aineny, mex 


BOOKS for Sunday-school libraries a1 libraries are enold 





AND PRICES. 

















Can't Let Go 
the De Long 

Hook & Eye, 
Richardson e 

De Long Bros. 
Philadelphia. 

See that 








b Z 3s inches 


; THE LAWRENCE, 
BUTLER 4 BENHAMCO. 
} 682 High &., Corcomszs, O. 


FREE FOR FIVE WEEKS. 
‘THE HELPER,”’ 


Which gives explanation of the internal sense 
of the International Sunday-school lessons. 
Address 
“THE HELPER,” 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ON | A POSTAL sivewil mal 

















From Ranch 
Table" "an 1 = on making Rex Brand 
Beef Extract. THE CUDAHY P ING Co., 
South Omaha, > 





Mrs. Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 
| Wakb 4 DRUMMOND. NEW XUEE CiTY, 





Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, anv STEBBINS, 


q@osret. HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal in 
pect to any of the numbers which have 
receded itin the in the series of Gospel —t mons which hay x2 
Proved so invaluable in the wonderfal meetings) os 
Ww Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay Mis, 
HITTLE, Dr. MUNSALL, and ethers. 


30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per copy. 


THE GREAT POPULARITY of Gosrat Hymns 
No.6 having made the combination of Sand 6 a ne- 
cesalty. the two books are now issued as one, without 
any duplicates and with an index for the whole, 


under the title 
Gospel Hymns 5«& 6 Combined 


60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per copy. 

Specify *‘ Large Type" or “ Excelsior” in ordering. 

Editions of Words Only are also issued. 


A full list of the different styles and editions of the 
PxL Hynes Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co, | The Biglow & Main Co., 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
“DAWN OF HOPE.” 


A new and original Easter Service for the 
sehool, consisting of recitations, responsive A. 4 
bright’ mone, 9n¢ exercise for the primary d 
y W. 


meut. B ason 
5 cents each, by mail. 
$4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 


“LAW AND GOSPEL.” 


An Easter Service, cognates of music, Nise By we Le 
foepeasve readings, and primary exercise, 


Price, same as “ Dawn of Hope.” 


PRINCE OF LIGHT. 


n Easter Service for the Sunday-echool, consisting 
oft recitations responsive readings, and bright music, 
to which is added a unt goand attractive exercise fer 
the yes — Prepa by W. L. Mason. 

cents poe copy, by mail. 
82.50 p. ae bunarea y express, not prepaid, 
424 Echoes from the First Resurrection. 
An Easter Exercise with prittagions, postpone 
readings, and carols. Prepared b 
Price, same as ** Prince of Light.” 


THE SeopErevcs & WOGLOM Co.,, 
Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


THE HIDDEN POWER 
VOIGES oF tHe RESURRECTION 
RESURRECTION TIDE 


The above are our newest Easter Ser- 
vices, containing music, recitations, respow- 
sive readings, etc. 

& ote. each; 50 ots. per dos., matled. 

Samples of the three sent for 10 cents, 


JOHN J. HOOD, **Panri."es* 


PHILA., PA. 
Just Issued. 
cc papies * 


SELECT SONGS, No. 2, z.xcPasg A 


330 hymne and tunes, for use where one 
desired tor the devotional] meeting and the Su. 2 
school. ‘| hose who have used MFLEcT Bones No, 1 
80 satisfactorily, may Ond No. 2 even better, 


Cloth, $40 per 100 copies, by cxpress. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co., 
216 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 E. Oth St, New York. 





























mpiled 








A “cute” character song end 


“ BONNIE chorus suitable for 8. 8. con 
for boys or girls, com 
LITTLE Prot. Pronk te Bristow, red 
receipt of 25c., a8 G 
BROWSIES.” San TNos Co., % 








Send for our catalogue o 





a BY oO. 





DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 


An Easter Service. By Dr.J.M.Blose. Beautifully 
arranged Scripture selections, suiteble recitations, 
attractive and spiritual music. Sure to 2 planes and 
gee. Price, 5 cts.; # per hundred. id 3 cts. 
srk, Address CONNER VATONY or 
mUSI Waynesburg, Pa. 





EASTER 


MUSIC 








CHOIR LEADER 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical 
Was. a's anthems. 
THE UBCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


RANDALL'S meee ANTHEMS.—Wh 
$1 fre Le book 2 ‘omens an: aa es ra yon 8 


« beak for basday acibes 
oman k fo ec usday chon 1 poe 
SRA NDALL. § Gertania » 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 
Prem Se, see 
r ranc saver. 
Teles. Write for cotalogua: 
1 0a" etc. to factory, 
‘©., Meriden, Conn, 


NO PRESS REQUIRED 


WITH 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books. 


See last page of TheSunday School Times, Dec. 23,1898, 


OUT OF Boston Linen. Bosion 




















in | KA or price. Send 6 cents 





PAPER 9 | & and Banker Hill are unexcel 


“Samuel Ward Co. Boston, 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY $ HOOL TIME TIMES is pubiished weekly 
at the following rates, for either ° d or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage 


ONE COPY, one year,.. .$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for-five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
afr school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilt supplied with as nae copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 
For any nuinber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or wy copies in @ pack 


lo one address, 
50 cents each. ressed to 


age t 

A package thus sent is add 

one zon only, and no gg can be written or 
fe oe the separate pape 

ers for a club ma be ordered peas cde ies 

divi ual addresses at $1.00 each, and ina 

baoicag e to one address, at fifty cents eac’ when 80 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where « portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
tbh pepe pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
fee age ciubs at fifty cents per copys to the extent 

hat large packages may be divided into smaller 
es of five or more copies each, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten ane forin aclubof either 
character. The free coples tor  4- e clubs cannot 
—- sent separately, but will be included in the 


pac 

‘Add{tions may be made at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as engines ordered, and the rate to be 

the ere portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
paper is mailed, soppentesy. at the rate of $1.50 or 1.00 
@ year, can have the ad ress changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy tranusferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun, When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to chan . 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. 
agehen club subscriber intends to change hisor R 

ora few weeks Only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
h county and state. 
faclub subscription is renewed by some ee a a 
— than the one who sent the per ous subscript fon, 
m perso rson will ontige t wy 2 lisher by stating the: 
the ¢ ib he subscri es the place of the one 
formed last year a euqneneneseunqnapaseasttonstiiase ‘sendinee 

The paper will not 1 ue cums to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, By epee special request. The 
for a club will pea ly be discontinued at the 
sapirotion of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to it, will be 

sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
®ountries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
Que copy. one year, 8 shillings. 
or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pape pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
nt either singly, to the individual addresses, or in a 
pet age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
oot Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


















ade 
NONE-SUCH T condensed 
MINCE MEAT 
because the trouble- 
ae roe is ne tem 
one. Every package 
makes TWO Pies, 
Ask your grocer for it. 








A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


a COOK BOOK 


RE E containing over 2, = 
tested recipes. 
FREE in cloth. Don't fait rod 


kee WATCH -CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
address 


For full particulars how to obtain both, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
New York City, N. ¥. 


foe a STAMP 
Resaaaice SN 


P. 0, Box 287. 














‘WALL PAPERS. 
mlodted fine ofa We will mail ay the 


fe ah henne Books. 
PAPER HAl HANGERS = $1.0. Now ready 











coughs, 


Flesh 


Means strength to with- 
stand chronic ailments, 
colds and disease. 
Sound flesh is essential to 


health. 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All Druggista, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, builds 
up flesh and fortifies the 
system against sickness and 
chronic ailments, 
the world over, endorse it, 


Physicians, 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 










€ ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Connellsville, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—I have been trovbled with 
ays psia for some years, I have been using 
hin ‘8 wees, for oe time, and find it very 
nourishi: ag reed to live entirely on 
— ‘eit ‘s Food is just exactly what I 

Yours truly, James F. BEATTI£. 

Salem, Ore. 
We havea boy 9 months old who haz been 
taking Mellin’s Food for § months; he is 

healthy and happy. Mrs. McCaRL. 
SEND for our book, “The Care and 

Feed _a < —— 9 nh aa 


Dollber-Boodale Co “w “Boston, Mass, 
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we REATEST INVENTION 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as ° WASH BLUE evetem fully tested 
housekeepers. Your 
grocer ou Beto. ave iton sale, Ask him for it. 


D. $. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N.2dSt., Phila., Pa. 











Pen AND TIN CAND 


—=— STEPHEN FE WHITMAN & SON 


i t a 3 INVENTORS AN 





EVERY FAMILY, ry OULD HAVE IT 
Spesan it 





PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Union. 


lishers. 





Not that the first edition 
of the book from the fi 
young heroes who offe 
we thought it was the roy 
look it over now in the new edition, it has lost none of its freshn 
still unable to think of any other to compare with it. The young student-soldier 
and his memoir are both perfect in their way. If any in all that struggle deserved 
the lines which Dr. Bushnell applied to Camp in commemorative at 
Yale in 1865, he did : 


‘ For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his T 
Young Lycidas, an 


Abb bbb bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb bbb 


The Knightly Soldier. 


By CHAPLAIN H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison. 
ten under.the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the inspiration of that service. It is unique among the per- 
sonal stories of the war. 

“We are glad to see a ‘new and revised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier.’ 
required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 
and its value as an inspiring tribute to one of the noblest 


_ life in the last war. When we first read the book 
t biography 


A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches. 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


d hath not left 


The book was writ- 


that had grown out ofthe War. As we 
ess, and we are 


peer.’ ” 


The Independent (New York). 
Illustrated. Price, 
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Guard 


Against 
Cold 


The American climate is sub- 
ject to extreme and very rapid 
changes. One result attendant 
on these changes is a great lia- 
bility to taking cold, and to the 


® whole train of diseases which 


follow. Wé6use people do their best to guard against these 
changes, and by careful adaptation of clothing keep the 


body at as even a temperature as possible. 


The best of 


care, however, will not always suffice, and before one 
knows it a cold is fastened upon some part of the system. 
These are just the conditions in which the great value of 


Alicock’s Porous Plasters becomes evident. 


They 


prevent the cold from becoming deep-seated, and thus re- 


sulting in rheumatism, pneumonia, or consumption. 


They 


also help the system to recover its tone, and enable it to 


endure exposure. 


Porous 


Al | cock’s Plasters 


are at the same time a preventive and a remedy. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


$< 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM.” 
[From “ Poems,” by Henry Septimus Sutton.) 


No, preacher, no! 
Cease further to entreat, 
I will not go 
Those thorns, those flints to meet; 
They prick, they bruise my knees, 
They wound my feet. 


Let me alone! 

That cruel, rough-hewn smart, 
That solid groan, 

Christ’s cross, makes me to start ; 

It tears my arms, my breast, 
Pierces my heart. 


Some men are so 
That from them goodness flows 
Easy as glow 
From star, or secnt from rose ; 
But I, alas, am not 
At all like those. 


Still am I young. 
What! must my youth go waste? 
To taste shall tongue 
Be made, and yet not taste? 
Arms to embrace, yet joys 
Be unembraced ? 


With looks that please, 
Allurement yonder stands ; 
And what are these 
That hold me? Woven sands 
To be despised by eyes, 
Brushed off by hands! 


Thus heart rebelled 

One day, and claimed wild range. 
But I beheld 

A little child. How strange 

Sin’s sudden death! That sight 
Ww — all the me 





WIT AND HUMOR. 


[From The (London) Spectator. |] 


Witand Humor...arehard todistinguish, 
for each is perpetually overlapping and 
mingling with the other. But if we take 
them when they are at the widest distance 
from each other, the difference seems to be 
this: Wit is the more purely intellectual. 
It deals with words, logic, paradox, satire, 
and epigram, and for the most part scoffs 
with contempt and scorn at the incongru- 
ities and contradictions of life. Humor is 
more genial. It laughs with, rather than 
at, tnose incongruities and contradictions, 
and treats them not only with tolerance, 
but with kindly sympathy; and its lan- 
guage is warm and effusive, where that of 
wit would be hard, cold, and critical. Yet 
opposed as these two are in their extreme 
forms, they are, as we have said, continu- 
ally overlapping and intermingling. The 
sparkling icicles of Sidney Smith’s wit 
are continually dissolved in the sunshine 
of humor, and the genial humor of Charles 
Lamb, or of Lowell, will as continually 
give us words and epigrams, cut and 

lished, of the highest art of wit. Was 
it wit, or was it humor, when Sidney 
Smith replied to the question whether he 
had been sitting to Landseer for his por- 
trait: “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing?” Was it wit or 
humor to tell us how, when the nigger had 
required Bird-o’-Freedum-Sawin’ to tell 
him which was the North Star, the poor 
slave-owner, conscious of the sin of giving 
instruction to a slave, turned his face 
about sou’west, and then “ picked out a 
middlin’ shiny one, and told him that 
were it?” 

French have much wit, but little humor. 
Rabelais is the aloe which blossoms only 
once in a hundred years. Wehave heard 
a real humorist who has lived many years 
in Germany say that the Germans have 
no humor; but we contradict him with 
the names of Richter and Hoffmann. 
Cervantes has made Spain a true home of 
humor. Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
are, indeed, two higher ideals of wit 
and humor than Hudibras and Ralph. 
Yet we need hardly call in Shakespeare to 
redress the balance, when we have Chau- 
cer’s “Nun’s Priests,” “The Essays of 
Elia,” and the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” for be- 
tween the claims of England and America 
we do not pretend to decide. It has been 
said, or at least suggested, that while wit is 
often heartless and even vicious, humor 
is always the outcome of a moral life. 
But the distinction will not hold good, 
Sterne, one of the greatest of humorists, 
was a heartless brute; and by a refine- 
ment of wickedness he makes vice pass 
unchallenged by putting it into the mouth 
of the honest and simple-minded Uncle 
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Toby. Shakespeare, who knew ‘everything, 
knew how to make the utterly heartless 
Falstaff full of interest and attraction, by 
giving him unbounded humor. The 
wicked old knight fascinates us by his 
geniality, though we know him to be ut- 
terly worthless, And yet here, too, as 
always, Shakespeare’s —t is sound. 
It is not merely that he is brought by 
dramatic justice to an obscure and misera- 
ble end. We are made to feel throughout 
that all his genial humor is worthless, 
since it has no foundation of virtue. 

Rosaline, in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” 
marks the distinction clearly in the de- 
seription of Berowne: 


“A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal.” 


A man cannot be too merry, too full of 
humor, if his humor is within the becom- 
ing limit. It must be our servant, not 
our master. Like the fool at the courts of 
princes in old times, his wit and humor 
must be kept with severe bounds. Then, 
and then only, will they serve us well. 


x= x 








Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a: hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Go, A, MacsetH Co. 


_—— —— 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


FIRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE! 


$500 to $5,000 EACH. 
TIME: 2 years, 3 years, and 5 years. 


INTEREST 7 PER CENT, 


payable semi-annually. 
These mortgages are taken by us in part payment 


for property sold, and do not exceed fifty per cent of 
the value ofthe property. 


We guarantee the payment cf Interest and Principal. 
B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
Real Estate and Loans, 


99 Washington Street, Chicago, 11. 
R@ A map of Chicago iled free on application 


WE WRITE AN ACCIDENT POLIC 


overing fatal injuries resulting from qunenneinn freez- 
ng, lifting, somnambulism, gas, poison, or choking in 


selmcie. div HQ ONE ELSE DOES 


couisents ordinarily cov- 
The United States Mutual Accident Association 


320, 372 and 324 Broapway, New York. 
Cuartets B. Peet, Pres. James R, Pitcuer, Sec. 



































A SPLENDID. BARGAIN. 


Acre Farm 


ites 


metres ond ro road fro we —! 

mi Son 

on catalogue. 
R. B.c STA Seti < ‘to. Richmond. Va. 





HY accept Bt to 4 per cent interest. when 
we can give you First Mortgage Real 


Estate Loans at 634 and 7 per cent, perfect 
security? Ten years’ experience. Notone cent loss. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 


AMERICAN 
Fire insurance Company, 
Hos. 208 and 210 WaLwuT StREer, PHILADELPHIA 


7 FUSE GOLD MORTRARES te 











Gary, ae 
Our Great Catalogue for 1894 


Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of three 
distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of 


SEEDS,—BULBS AND PLANTS,—NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. We 
offer new and medal strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of tare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. Do not fail to see 
this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valuable nev 
Pansy seed gratis; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 


CHILDS’ JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 

The Lp sensation among novelties. A perfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time flowers 
of several different colors—pink, ng we buff, crimson —also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. » Flowers 
large and t and t. Petals large and silky. exquisite. A free and constant 
bloomer. It is the most charming. and ‘wonderful Rose in cultivation; ‘ak, a soline ig 10 to 20 flowers, each 
of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates wild enthusiasm wherever seen. Strong 

vias ad aoe picomine, bywell, genet, 30 conts cach, ig 50 cents, § for i ee 00, ot a for $2.00. 

—For only cents we will send by mail, post- C3 —%, t Boo » one 

ewel Rose and five lovely named Pladiolus, a | — culore= wider 7 per and Dlosdved, 
at once; this offer may not appear again. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 








African POppie 


This collection of magnificent Poppiesare ¢ 
| the sleep-producing or somniferum variety 
frica, and are wonders of beauty, form 
The blossoms are of mammoth size, 
ab ge 4 ——. and of rich, brilliant colors. G 
be sown from April to June, in Fs og 
gronné. ¢ ond will produce flowers in about 60 days, 
We offer them in six different colors. 


eply fringed with bri ne Carmine, 


Parple Violet, sh ding to beautiful shining Bronze. 
Dazzlin ermilion, ae showy. ° 


Blash ink, shadin Snow White. 

The entire Collection of six va: 1% 35 cts. two Cottections Se 
SO cts. In addition to the above, we will mail each order 
mentioning this pore our Catalogue for 1894, ene alone = worth 20 cts. 
It contains beauti lates pai from ure ; honest illus- 
trations and pom Se, all the latest reliable Novelties, with full de- 
scription how poe when to plant all kinds of seeds, 
TAT oOo 











What Others Say of Us. 


“There is no Seedeman in America that enjoys a sounder 
a. 1-4 +. 5 Fite ae and conscientious claims 
ie 0 


of captvetent 4 tawdry oneal: a ah 
Phraseology. me ef taims to guide, not hg bewllder. f 


—( a Dam New ate! -) 

To all in search of this kind of a Ve ie and Flow 
logue, we shal! be hap: dit free. You Lng And. in it, 
probably, a larger variety o At. ne kinds of V ble 
is in any Catalogue published in this ony or 
the more costly we raise on our four seed farms. re are pages 
of Novelties, from which the humbug has been winnewed out. 

Growers, 


J.J.H. CRECORY & SON, Seed Marbiehead. Mass. 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





B. COLT & con New York, Manufacturers, 


IMAGIC LANTERNS : 











Catalogues and information free. 


on MAGIC LANTERNS MAGIC 








LANTERNS, AND VIEWS | t 


lectures 
church, or home. Werld’s 
WiTy Ou AMPS HAVE NO Fair ‘and other er aae 
subjects. mm 2 cent stamp for catalogue, f. 
SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Views \ SUBJECTS 


nal. L. MANASSE 
Pm So ee Pater 


Church, lola and Invalid Fursitere, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


vucetears Pulpits, Chai 

















-euanel Bt aga sts Fak A Ane cuts, 


uticura 
SOAP 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 





Sold_ throughout the world. Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp.. Sole Props., Bostons 
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Magnificent New Flowets 
von LOWLY, 27. CENTS: 





Scented 
xdinuesd 


ted Seoerees, 3 
me, Seodling Gladicll, wets went 
pkt. Pullcr’s New Sweet Pea’ in 
mixed colors, a grand varicty: 1 pkt. 
World’s Fair Pansy, comprises all 
the finest strains mixed: 1 pkt. Pul- 
ler's New Rosco Aster flowers of 
great beauty, 1 pkt. Star Phiox, 30 
Colors mixed; 1 pkt. Giant Cocks- 
comb, heads over two feet In cit- 
cumference; 1 large pkt. Mixed Flower Seecis, over 100 different 
kinds, all the best sorts, which grow and bigom freely. The abote 
fine bulbs and seeds are worth #1. sa elegy tm ny 

we send them for only ts, Order a! Catalogue 


p ROSCOE FULLERS Cons Floral Park,Ne Y. 


OPR: 


AAAAAAAAAAA,AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


TEACHING &@ TEACHERS | 


Dr. Trumbull’s nook, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the ds ye 
hand-book on Sunday-school 


“Every teacher in Sunday-scnool will feel 
his work widened in scope by venting this book. 





Write 
Py our MPS! of of petragtonand our 
a premium offer. Sony 
PumMpP VUo., 811 Bristol Ave., Leockpesh 





= 




















It is by far the best that has y Sppe eared, or is 

likely to a t,on this topic, TNA e thoroug! 

ness for wh Neb ¢ this calls would pe an horoage 

able blessing to every school in the land,”— 
Christian Union. 


A book of a0 pa + bound in cloth, size 7 
x 5% inches rice, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO.,, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
Lewes, Dxt., January 8, 1604. 





Mr. L P. Fr 
551 Pearl "Street, 
New York City. 
Dear B1R: 

We have the reflector in place, and it is indeed 
beautiful ; it works perfectly, and rives com 
satisiaction to all of our people. We have one o 
handsomest audience rooms anywhere in this TA 

The Frink Reflector will not suffer in its a 
by a visit tothe Lewes Church, and our yecpte ace 
sounding your — Depend upon it, what- 
ever business { may have in your line you will get it, 


CHURCH 8a 
SEATINGS consists, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE F 
Halls and All Public Buildin 
Tllustrated ret Seat and estimates furnished. 


H. Howarp. 


CHURCH PEWS, 
wre rounise STATIONARY wet” 
TTEES, ETC. 











Andrews-Demarest ling C0., *°ew Yorn.” 
A.B. GE. L. SHAW, 
tablished 1780, 
Largest Manufacturers | 






SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
Bend fo. —~— for new 100-page 





MM. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Ma. 


aNNenS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


kormerine. Iron Baum 
“fend for illus. price-list. 


©. AMAT & O¢ CO., 123 N. 34 &t., Phila., Pa, 


A TALS is BANNERS. 
. Bailimore, Md. 
ae for ilies Ulustrated cata) ogue. 
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GEO. D. SWAN, successor to baxren Swan, 
Seorentert. | = 946 South Second Street. Phila., Pa. 


ST CH BELT LES cae 
LLS é2: a 
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For the purpose of inducing thousands of new customers 


ns.of Beautiful Flowers. 


2 Collectio 
ii FORDHOOK PASHION COLLECTION. 
1 fire,’ Compriccs Sex Hoveazres tn Give of choepeae taiionshls Sines of die Atv, ates 
f with a bright booklet, entitled “‘ Panstzs, Porrizs, anp Sweat Peas.” 1: i— 
j Pa CE SRA Ee SEL. Tue vheem. ney id FOR 
7 xtremely y, wonderfully ing; bright rose with wings of crystal- 
JY white, vividly spotted rich purplish-carmine, See ed Plate in Catalogue. 
ECKFORD’S GILT EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. 
This grand strain of New Sweet Peas in mixture is unequaled ; new seedlings. 
BURPEE’S DEFIANCE PANSIES, FINEST MIXED. Magnificent 
new giant-floweréd Pansies, which measure two and one-half to four inches across, 
SUPERB NEW IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES. All known colors, includ- 
ing the brightest fancy varieties, blotched, veined, mottled, and margined. 
NEW CARDINAL POPPY. .Glowing cardinal-scarlet flowers, which are uniformly of 
enormous size and perfectly double; of great profusion and long duration in bloom. 
GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. If you already have this superb strain you can give this packet 
to a friend, to whom the thousands of beautiful flowers will be a constant source of delight. 










and SWEET PEAS, which we will mail enclosed flat with our FARM ANNUAL Jor 1804. 

az The Complete Collection—one packet each of the above six varieties—mailed fr? CENTS. With 
each collection we include free a copy of the bright new dv0k/et, “* PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET 
PEAS,” which is beautifully printed and charmingly illustrated, specially written for us by three well-known 
authors, We have thusan unique combination of the best literature on the subject, together with the choicest seeds. 


FORDHOOK FANCY COLLECTION. 
This collection embraces seeds of ten easy-growing annuals of real 
beauty that should be in every garden,—it contains one full-sized 
packet each of all the following :— 

NEW YELLOW DOLICHOS. Quite unique, not only in 
color but also in habit of gree The foliage is very dense, the 
stems show a hairy growth, and rio vine is more quick growing. 

ASTERS, CHOICE MIXED. Every color, many distinct types. 

BALSAM, BURPEE'S SUPERB CAMELLIA-FLOW- 
ERED. Magnificent double flowers of unusual perfection; all colors. 

MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. Perfect dovtle carnations 

full beauty, all colors, in four months after sowing the seed. 

CALLIOPSIS CORONATA. Brightest yellow flowers of large size. 

DIANTHUS, MIXED. All colors and forms of both double and’ .. 
single Chinese and Japanese Pinks. . Ouln og 

EW ERFURT MIGNONETTE. Flowers of large size, great 
nce, and delicious fragrance, ‘ 

RDHOOK STRAIN OF PHLOX DRUMMONDII. 
GRANDIFLORA. Remarkable not only if brilliancy of colors, 
bat also in extra large size of the flowers. 

SALVIA SPLENDENS. The most gorgeous of alf-plants. 

VERBENA HYBRIDA, MIXED, All colors. —— . ae 

S@- The entire collection, one packet each of the above ten varieties, mailed to any ‘address for CTSs., 




















(86 , - ‘PEE SUNDAY SCHOOL [February 10, 1894. 

. 4 AT a cat a : . : 
—s—s Bur pees Leeds grow—wherever matty So. 
We are deeply impressed with the wonderful confidence bestowed upon our house; North, East, South and West 


the current of good will flows with increasing force each year. ‘The leading newspapers have been pleased to call 
our business a remarkable success—upward of one thousand highl7 complimentary notices being printed last year. 










| We have a beautiful colored peg painted from nature, of the distinct new PANSIES, POPPIES, \ =- 


) “BURPEER’S MELROSE MELON. No other 





which is less than one-third the regular retail price, i/ purchased separately, Five Collections for $1.00. 





, tie 
FE ies 








to give BURPEE’S SEEDS a fair trial, we have for 


some years annually offered one or two popular collections at a nominal price, and many who are now large planters first 
made acquaintance with BURPEE’S SEEDS through a Q6=ct, collection. While we have always given good value, 
never before have we been ab!c to make such attractive offers as the FOUR FAVORITE FORDHOOK COLLECTIONS 
here presented. We are prepared for more than one hundred thousand orders for these collections. Knowing as we do 
fat they are composed only of the BEST SEEDS that grow, we can safely count on making permanent friends for 
BURPEE’S SEEDS of the large majority of even those who may now hesitatingly send us a trial order,—doubting, 
perhaps, whether such unusual value can really be given for the money. Your interest is our interest ; a fair trial, such 
as these Collections afford, will convince even the most skeptical that BURPEE’S are the BEST SEEDS that grow. 


2 Collections of Choicest Vegetables. 


FORDHOOK FIRST COLLECTION. 


Most appropriately named, as this-collection comprises 
the five earliest etables, those first to mature, and 
all of which are of FORDNOOK introduction. Everyone 
in the Spring is especially desirous of getting the 
first fresh vegetables on the table. This collection 
contains {one full size packet each of :— 
EARLY po pe wens pow Bears 
great ropes won ful profusion, swe 
weeks earlier t any other Lima. 

NEW TOMATO,—FORDHOOK FIRST. 
Extremely early; the only first early tomato that 
is always smooth and perfect. 

BURPEE’S ALLHEAD EARLY CABBAGE. 

Thousands of gardeners testify that this is the most 

.. thoroughbred and best Early Cabbage. 

f= COLUMBIA BEET. This distinct new Beet is 

ge——-= the earliest of all ; of surpassingly fine flavor. 

= BURPEE’S EARLIEST RADISH. Ready to 
; pull in only 20 days from the time of séwing the seed. 


. BB One full-size packet of each of the above Five 
FORDHOOK FIRST Vegetables mailed for 26 CENTS. ch packet bears an illustration ofthe va- 
riety, our registered wedealink, and directions-for culture, Purch separately, the five packets would 
cost 60 cents, but together as a collection they can be had for 25 cents,—tess than wholesale price, 
















FORDHOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION. 


This collection is also appropriately named, as it embraces five 
of the most famous vegetables introduced from Forp- 
moox Farm. It contains one full-size packet each of :— 
BURPEE’S BUSH LIMA. The only bush form 
of the true large Lima Bean, and universally pro- 
nounced the most remarkable of new vegetables. 
BURPEE'S SURFHEAD CABBAGE. Sce 


asd bere pA San? tt ae pendent sont a 
NEW ICEBERG TUCE. On our colored 


od srul 
Lar ly mae 8 pas a y 


this rare novelty. 


melon isso h: pad sree canequalthisin @& 
delicious flavor > flesh is quite unique in color, % 
being of a beautiful light green, shading to rich salmon. 
WHITE VICTORIA ONION. Famous for the large p 2 tds 
size it attains, particularly under the new onion culture. “_ rE’ E : 
SB One packet each of the above Five FAMOUS FORDHOOK YGa cot uld cost 60 cts,, if selected 
at retail, or we include the five packets in our FORDHOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION for 26 Cents; 
postpaid, On each packet is printed an illustration, our registered trade-mark and direction$ for culture, 
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All Four Favorite Fordhook Collections for ONE DOLLAR, 


———_————— SSS NEATLY BOXED together with 


Two New Books, “How to Coo V egetables, 182 pages, and “Selection in Seed Growing” 112 pages. 


























valuable book FREE as a premium 


may know whom to thank for the present. 
upon receipt write to thank us, stating that 
above would cost $2.90. ‘‘Selection in Seed 


antee that you will be more than satisfied. 








desire to introduce it to every farmer. 


Every housewife wants Mrs. Rorer’s new book, ‘‘How To CooK VEGETABLES,’’ and 
many have written to inquire its price. Although the ight is owned by us, we are 
§ under contract not to sell a single copy, otherwise we could see. 

4 at $1.00 each during the past two years. So suppose there ave some seeds in the four Col 
lections which you do not need, = not purchase a complete set for $1.00, and thus get this 
Surely you can give the extra seeds to some friend. 
If you live in the city and areso unfortunate as to have no garden of your own, what more 
table present could you send toa friend in the country than these four Collections of 

F ook at thesametimejnstructing us to mail the book separately toyour own 

Ifyou are a customer of ours, and Have already secured the Cook Book as a premium, 
m can instead select any five of the above Collections for $1.00, keep four for yourself, and 
ve one mailed toa te address fora friend. If requested, we will gladly write your 
name on the outside of the package, preceded by the word “ From,”’ so that your friend 


Are we mistaken in thinking that out of appreciation many purchasers of this offer will 
power of a dollar. @)~ Purchased separately at retail, the 26 packets of seed enumerat 


tables,’’ 182 pages, are worth as general books, 60 cts. —$3.50 for your dollar. We want you 
for a customer, and we're willing to mect you more than half way at the start. We guar- 


If requested, we will include in each complete box with the seeds and book, a small 
sample packet also of the valuable new WHITE Cap DENT Corn as described on page 35 of 
THE FarM AnnvuaL. This is really the best Ficld Corn in cultivation to-day, and we 


sold thousands of this book 


y never before realized the full purchasin 


rowing,’’ 112 pages, and ‘‘How to Cook Vege- 
























sealed letter enclosing a silver dime or five two-cent stamps. 





ORDER TO-DAY, Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1894, 


The leading American Seed Catalogue, a handsome book of 172 pages. It tells all about the best SEEDS that grow. 
If you desire a copy before you order, send a postal card, and it will. go forward by return mail. Any seed buyer can 
have a copy free; if you are not a seed buyer, but merely want a nice book—and it is'a nice book, you should send a 


When you write mention The Sunday School Times. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Sunday Schoo! Times latvends toadmitonly adverti 





aretr hy. Shonid. however, an advertisement of a not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that thay lose thereay. . 7 : 





